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For the Companion. 
MRS. UHLANDER’S STORY. 


We had been talking with our lovely German 
neighbor about a strange event which had just 
taken place at her house. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is very strange. There 
are many strange things in our world, and very 
many of them have come in my own life, and 
this last the strangest of all.” 

We asked her to tell us the story of her youth, 
and of her coming to America. 

She folded her hands on her breast, cast a 
glance upward, and said, ‘Ah me! Life is a 
strange road, but God is a true Guide. If you 
will bear my poor English, which should be bet- 
ter for so many years here, I will tell you all the 
way that my life has been led. 

“When | was young, | was fair and weil edu- 
cate, and host of friends show me great love. 
My father, who was a Lutheran minister, died 
and leave me alone in my dark old home, cov- 
ered with ivy, beside the church and the grave- 
yard. [have my old nurse, Lena, and my ser- 
vant, Chlotilde, with me; but no family, as my 
mother been very long dead. 

“Some minister friends of my dear father say 





drunken man begged shelter and food at our 
kitchen door. 

“T ordered our man to make him comfortable 
for the night, and to see that he have no matches 
or other danger about him. He was old and 
sick, and wearied with useless travel, and say 
to the man he have no home, no friends, and 
hope he may die on that pillow. 

“My husband and my man care for him two 
days,—for God’s sake and ‘fatherland,’—for his 
tongue was German, and sweet to their ear. 

‘When he grow sicker, and the doctor say he 
may suffer long, I have him brought to the 
house, that [ may care for him myself, too. 

“Soon he knows no one, but talks of his 
mother, of his mountain home, of his broken 
hopes, and calls on his father’s God to pity and 
pardon him. 

“Old, and wrinkled, and gray, « cast-off, yet 
I know very soon that it was poor Carl Olen- 
dorf, and that God have sent him to our door for 
comfort and care. 

“What did not I owe the dear Lord for saving 
|me from being his wife? I did all I could to 
| repay that love of Heaven. For nine long weeks 
| I cared for him, day and night, as if he been my 
| brother. With my own hand I close his eyes in 
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MRS, UHLANDER’S STORY. 


Imust not live there and grieve my life away. | of one who must flee his dear fatherland as an! at the man, and, with his left hand, grasped the | death, and we, with the pity of you and our 


So they find me a home with a fine lady of no-| eyil man.’ 


ble name, who had come to educate her son at | 


Heigelburg. She have a sweet daughter, four-| few words in the newspapers would bring him | 
teen years old, and my work was to be teaching, | to me in a week in America 
and making her happy by my company and my | clasp me in her arms, and promise she will be | time to summon my servant, and to staunch the 
: | my mother while she live; and Lady Gustave, | blood from the wound, and say to him in Ger- 
a dear home. God seem | her daughter, beg me, with tears, not to go; but | man,— 
very near and very good, and I wished much to} one day, when they were away, I sought the dis- | 
live near to Him, and to bring all people to love | tant sea-coast, and took steamer for New York, | of me? You have stole my bride, and I will take 
| alone and poor, for I dared not even ask the| your life! I have search one year for you!’ 


music. 
“That prove to me 


and worship Him. 
“So went on my life for three years, when ny | 
lady’s son bring home very often a friend from 


the university, —a tall, prince-like man, with | and when we landed 


fair hair and blue eyes, and such a smile as} 
draw all hearts to love and admire him. | 
“First, he gain the heart of my lady, and she | 
call him ‘my son,’ ‘my love,’ and all dear names; | 
and she said to me,— 
“‘Ah, my dear child, happy will be the maiden | 
that shall be the wife of Carl Olendorf. If I} 
have a daughter of right age, I would put her | 
hand in his, and say, ‘‘God bless you, my chil- 
dren!” Ah, if God would but fix his heart on | 
you, my beloved Cara!’ | 
“My heart was turned towards the young | 
man, and from his tender way to me, I hoped 
much that he loved me in his heart. Very soon | 
he tell me that, and that my lady will sanction 
him, and make us as her own children before 
God’s altar. 
“Ah, what a glad and happy heart I carry in | 
my breast for three short months! 
“Then come some trouble, and great rebellion 
in the university,—and much of the students | 
break the laws, and make uproar by processions | 
at night, with lights, and music, and much wine, 
and evil words. I know not all the trouble, but 
Iwas one day heart-crushed by the word that 
he and fifty more students were in prison for 
bad, riotous conduct, 


“Then my lady grew very angry with poor 
foolish Carl, and say hard things of him, and 
that he deceive her and come, a bad man, into 
her family. 

“But I not feel that [ condemn him till I know 
hissin. I wrote him, but no answer came. I 
hext heard that he had been released with many 
More students, but with no time to write or 


speak with friends, for they must take ship that | 


hour for America, or be again arrested. 

‘i cn I go to my dear lady, the countess, and 

sa 0 her, ‘Before God, with your blessing, I 

— to Carl. He is in trouble in a 

4 _ and I, too, must go and share his 

mk 3 wie starve, I must starve too; but maybe 
_ save him and make us both happy.’ 
She say, ‘Ah, poor, crazed child! 


Never 
shail < : 
hall you go from me to him! 


He is not worthy 


our heart. : 
your heart, and you shall never bear the name 


other God-fearing neighbors, laid him to sleep 

jin the churchyard, in the sweet hope that He 
“The intruder, who was infuriate with strong | who will not that any should perish, forgave 

My dear lady | drink, approach him, as I was trying at the same | and accepted him at the eleventh hour. 

| “Truly do you say, ‘There are strange things 

| in life.” Let us watch God’s ways, that we may 

| do His will in all things.” 


| weapon, and threw it from the open window 
“I knew little of the world then. I think a/ into the yard. 


} 


“Tam Carl Olendorf. Did not ever you hear 
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For the Companion. 


SOME OF MY SCHOOLMATES. 
The Blue and the Gray. 


money due me for my services. “I plead very much with Mr. Uhlander to let 
“A kind lady on ship took me to her heart, | the ruined man go in peace, and to forgive the 
, welcomed me to the home | wrong; and he did so for my sake. By George L. Austin. 
her good husband had made ready for herin| ‘When the surgeons arrive, they say that life} Several years ago I attended a day school in 
New York. Ah what friends has God still raised | can only be saved by loss of the arm; and my | the city of St. Louis. The building has since 
up for me! These kind peoples say I must stay | brave dear say, ‘Then let the arm go. I must been torn down, and I shall not, therefore, at- 
with them and teach their children, and they | live for my beloved wife and for my fellow-men.’ tempt to point it out to you. Let me say, how- 
will find Carl for me. But ah, they print in the “He was a long time very ill; and I was for | ever, that the room in which our class of twenty 
papers, they ask every German minister, and all years in anxious fear ever when he was from my | members studied and recited, was on the second 
friends, but no one ever hear of Carl Olendorf! | sight. Then his sister, my dear friend, move | floor, and that the teacher, who presided over 
‘When four or five year go by, great joy come | with her family here, and her husband buy large | it, was one of the most ferocious characters— 
to the house, because the lady’s brother, Mr. | lands and establish his manufactory. My hus-| that is, for a woman—I have ever known, 
Uhlander, will come to America and live with | band have by this time much competency, and| On the same seat with me, the desks being ar- 
them. He was a good gentleman, and a mer-| close his business, and we go to spend, as we had | ranged for two, sat a boy whose name was Ned 
chant in German goods, with money and many | once before, two years in Germany. Price. Immediately across the aisle, on my 
fine things. | “‘When we come home, I say to him, ‘God has | right, sat another boy, named Charles Richard- 
“Not long was it before he ask me will I be | given us enough fora Christian’s wants. You|son. Both of these boys were about my own 
his wife, and make him very happy; and his| are feeble, and I am always in terror of that | age, and full of life, ardor and ambition. 
sister and her husband, and my little scholars, | poor ruined man. Let us go away from the} At the close of the afternoon, it was our wont 
all ask the same. My heart burn with fresh | great city, and live a quiet life with God and_| to recite a lesson in geography. For some rea- 
love and pity to poor Carl, and [ tell him that. | nature.’ son or other, probably through forgetfulness, our 
But he say, ‘That man is dead, Iam sure, and| ‘So, twenty-five years ago, we built this| teacher had neglected to assign on the preced- 








| God will not be pleased if you refuse living love | home, now so beautiful with trees and flowers. ing afternoon, any regular lesson, and conse- 


that He send you, to mourn for dead love that | And here came to us four sweet children for a| quently, when we were once more summoned 
He take away. If it was His will that you have | little time, and then go home to God again. We) into line in front of the long platform, we closed 
that man, He would send him; but it is not, so| love Him for send them, and we bow our head | our books and took up our position without hay- 
He send me to love you, and save you from all|and kiss His hand when He take them back to | ing made any preparation. 
sorrow and want. He is the God of the orphan, | keep till He come for us. Our teacher sat at her desk demurely for a 
and He send me, with a heart full of love, to | “From that day, I love all little children, and | while, and then tapped on the bell as a signal 
shield you in His name and for His dear sake.’ | my heart go out so fond and pitiful to all poor | for us to assume a soldierly appearance, with 
“I could not but love iim for these words; and | and suffering; and we two say to each other, ‘As| heads up. Presently she asked the stereotyped 
not long till I give him my heart and my hand, | God has given a blessed home to our children, | question,— 
and he promise he will serve and honor God all | we will share our earthly home with all who| ‘‘What is the subject of our lesson to-day?” 
our days for blessing us so much. | “Not prepared,” replied the boy at the head 





need.’ 

“It was a sweet home Mr. Uhlander make for| “I have carpenter make warm and clean a | of the column. 
me, with birds, and flowers, and pictures, and| chamber in the carriage house, with good bed| ‘‘Next.” 
this dear piano, which no new and gay one shall | and stove, and there sleep all poor homeless, | “You assigned no lesson.” 
ever drive out of my parlor. whether unfortunate only, or very sinful. God| ‘Next.’ 

“Four years after this time, my servant one | send his rain on just and unjust, and I dare not “Not prepared.” 
day let in a poor, miserable man to our little | say to a beggar,— | ‘*Next.’”’ 
breakfast parlor, where we were sitting quietly} ‘‘‘Walk one more mile to poor-house.’ Ah,; ‘Not prepared.” 


together. I rose to welcome him to a warm|no. I say, ‘Here is food and shelter, and God | 
breakfast, when something in his eye struck | bless you with His love and His peace.’ ”’ | theclass came the same answer, ‘‘Not prepared.” 
terror to my heart. “Well, and it was thus that youtookin the poor| {[ don’t think Miss Brown was astonished, as 
“Before a word was spoken, he draws from | man we have just buried?” we said, with a deep | some other persons might have been under the 
under his cloak a revolver and fired at Mr. | sense of our own neglect of those the world calls circumstances. She had a way of her own of 
Uhlander. The shot miss his heart, but shat-| ‘‘tramps’’ and “‘vagrants.”’ getting at the bottom of an affair of this sort, 
| tered his right arm, and that is why you see him} ‘Yes, dear neighbor. We were sitting by our: and, if never before, she put it to practice on 
with but one arm to-day. Very brave, he flew warm fire, when a half-famished, and yet half- this occasion. 


And from the last speaker through the rest of 
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Her face was stern and a little paler than | 
usual, but without a word by which to ascertain 
the cause of the failure of the class to be pre- 
pared in the lesson, she rose from her seat, 
opened a drawer and took from ita black ruler 
nearly two feet in length. Advancing to the 
edge of the platform, she began with the first 
boy, and only ended with the last, inflicting as 
severe a feruling as ever scholar received from 
an angry teacher. 

She undoubtedly thought herself justified for 
her severity, and if she still lives has, perhaps, 
found her reward. Her pupils went out from | 
the school that afternoon with painful welts on | 
their hands; and if these welts still remain on 
the hands of every member of that class as in-| 
delibly impressed as they are on mine, Miss 
Brown has already raised her monument! 

She assigned us a lesson, and in due time the | 
school was dismissed. 

When we reached the school gate, we found | 
that some mischievous scholar had so firmly | 
tied the gate with a piece of clothes line that | 
we could not open it. 

Richardson was the Alexander of our group, 
and quickly taking out his jack-knife, cut the 
rope. He was about to shut the blade when 
the rush of boys from behind overcame his 
footing, and he fell headlong. Price stumbled | 
over him, and he, too, fell to the ground. 

In a moment, angered by his fall, Richardson | 
hurled his open blade at his companion. It flew 
by his face, and imbedded itself about half an 
inch deep between the cords of his left hand. | 
The sight of blood produced the same ‘effect on ! 
Price’s fiery spirit that a lighted match would 
have on a keg of gun-powder. | 

In an instant he sprang from the ground, and , 
rushing upon Richardson, struck him several 
times with all the force in his power. Richard- 
son’s anger had vanished with the flight of his 
blade, and he was not disposed to fight; but ob- 
servilig, probably, that he was doomed to get 
the worst of it if he made no resistance, he grap- | 
pled with his opponent. 

[ have never seen two young bloods contend 
so fiercely as these two did for about one minute. | 
The scene then became unbearable, and we, the 
lookers-on, wisely interfered and put an end to| 
the unmanly fight. | 

The face and hands of both the boys were 
reddened with blood, which had flown from 
Price’s wound. 

“Come, fellows, make up again,”’ advised one 
of our number. “You don t gain anything by | 
fighting this way.” 

“We had nothing to fight about in the begin- 
ning,’’ confessed Richardson. ° j 

“What did you throw the knife for?’ replied 
Price. | 

“T didn’t intend it should hurt you—of course | 
not.”” , 

“You didn’t?” with a sneer. 

“No, I didn't.”’ 

“Well, I won't make up with you. And as | 
he gazed on his bleeding hand, he added, | 
"You'll pay for this, and I won’t forget it.’’ 

Some two months after this event, | went to | 
live in Chicago, where, in the course of a year, I 
again saw Richardson, who had also come to re- 
side in that city. 

By-and-by the great civil war broke out. The! 
President of the United States issued his first | 
call for troops, and then another, which was re-| 
sponded to by a host of men, and among others, | 
by Charles Richardson. | 

He enlisted in an Illinois regiment, and was 
soon made a corporal. Four days later he bade | 
adieu to his friends, and started for the front. 

In August, 1864, the Federal troops were fight- 
ing around Atlanta, Ga., and on the first of Sep-| 
tember the contending forces met in conflict be- | 
fore Jonesboro’, on the line of the Macon & 
Western railway. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the firing 
was terrific. There was one or two charges, 
and towards night the battle was over. | 

During one of these charges young Richardson 
fell, wounded in the shoulder, at the foot of a) 
small hillock. As he lay waiting and hoping | 
for relief, he turned his head and observed an- | 
other soldier, also prostrate, lying about five | 
yards beyond him. He saw at once that he wore 
the garb of the Confederate file, but this did not 
deter him from dragging himself along to where 
the wounded man lay. 

“Misery likes company,” said Richardson, 
when he reached him, ‘‘and I suppose we’’— 

“Are fighting each other again,’’ said the 
Confederate. With a convulsive effort he thrust 
out his left hand, and with a melancholy smile 
on his blanched cheek, he added, ‘‘Charles Rich- 
ardson, do you remember that?” 

‘What, Ned, have we met again on another 
battle-field?” said Richardson, on recovering 
from his momentary astonishment. “The old 








| 
| 
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spirit, | am afraid, still clings to us, and it has 
led you to fight against your country.” 

The young soldier simply answered,— 

‘For the right.” 

“I think not, Ned, I think not. 
to see you again, and 
wounded.” 

“You may be sure of that,’”’ answered Ned, 
“so far as I’m concerned, and if I know any- 
thing about it, I suppose it’s all up with me.”’ 

‘‘When we last parted,’’ said Richardson, ‘“‘it 
was in anger’’— 

“Friends now,’’ murmured his comrade. 

While they were speaking, a detachment of 
Union soldiers were engaged in bearing from 
the field the dead and wounded. A squad soon 
arrived to the assistance of Richardson. 

“‘Comrades,”’ he said, pointing to the gray 
uniform beside him, “‘this is a friend of mine. 
Will you take care of him?” 

The blue and the gray were together borne 
from the field, the one to be sent home to his 
friends, the other to die two days later. 

It was a bleak day in November when I again 
took Richardson by the hand under his father’s 
roof, and from his lips learned the incident I 
have just related. 

But a few weeks later the young soldier who 
had so tenderly spoken to me of his ancient ene- 
my who was in death his friend, fell himself a 
victim of the war. The hardships which he had 
undergone, together with his dreadful wound, 
had undermined his constitution, and he faded 
slowly to the grave. 

It is with sorrow that I look back to the day 
when we laid him to rest in the beautiful cem- 
etery of Rosehill, and upon his mound placed a 
soldier's garland. I often wonder whether gen- 
tle hands and loving hearts have alike been 
mindful of the other dead, and whether 


But I’m glad 
now we are both 


“From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
tly laden with flowers 
» for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the bine; 
Under the lilies, the gray.” 





inn acl 
For the Companion. 
A ROYAL DINNER PARTY. 
By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens. 
I had been teaching about a year in the royal 
palace of Bangkok, when the late King of Siam 


| sent for me in great haste one day in the midst 


of a thunder-storm. I had hardly time to seize 
my umbrella and to follow the impatient royal 
messenger, before I was ushered, half-dripping, 
into the presence-clhamber. 





The moment I entered I perceived that some- 
thing very unusual had happened. The King 
seemed to be in a dreadfully excited state of 
mind. In fact, for more than half an hour he 
did nothing but march up and down the great 
audience-hall, shrieking out every now and then 


| in a peculiarly shrill and exasperated voice,— 


“Eighteenth of October, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three!”’ 

When he reached the extreme end of the great 
audience-hall, he would right-about-face, with a 
sudden and energetic bound, and come leaping 
towards me with the same wild cry,— 

‘Eighteenth of October, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three!’’ n 

I was not only alarmed, but I was perplexed 
at this strange freak of Siamese royalty, and I 
began to wonder how it wouldend. The King’s 
gestures were so absurd, his antics so comical, 
and his shrieks so much like those of a lunatic 
escaped from some mad-house, that I stood 
there with fear and trembling, uncertain what 
to do—whether to run away, or to wait his 
pleasure. 

To my still greater bewilderment and surprise, 
and after a great many wild jumps and bounds, 
he sprang quite close to me, and cried out, ina 
shrill voice,— 

“Mam, do you understand the meaning of the 
word agility?’ 


YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. | 


Was he angry, or had he gone stark mad? 1] 
could not make out, but I quietly replied, ‘Your 
Majesty has just been giving me a very practi- 
cal illugtration of the word.”’ 

‘Ah! ah!” laughed the King; ‘“‘it is very 
true, very true you understand the English word 
agility;’’ and he gave another wild leap, and 
then another, and another, and with the last 
bound he again came quite close to me and said, 
in a more subdued tone of voice,— 

“On the 18th of October, 186%, I shall be sixty- 
two years of age, and you can see that I am as 
young and as strong as ever.”’ 

Then he gave a couple more jumps, and con- 
tinued, ‘But certain American missionaries have 
published a statement about me in an English 
newspaper, and have said that I am a spare 
man! How can I be a spare man? A King 
cannot be a spare man. How can I be spared 
from my kingdom? Who can fill my place?” 

I tried in vain to explain to the King that the 
true meaning of the English word spare, as used 
by the missionaries, was thin, and not, as he 
thought, superannuated and unnecessary. 








He declared 


But he would not listen to me. 
that the missionaries wanted to get rid of him, 
and that he would prove to them one and all 


that he was not a spare man. Then he ordered 
me to invite all the foreigners and all the mission- 
aries to a grand dinner party at the grand royal 
palace, on the 18th of October, 1863, the anniver- 
sary of his sixty-second birthday; and there was 
nothing left to me but to obey. Whereupon the 
King retired, impressing upon me that it was to 
be in every respect a dinner party in the best | 
European style, to be given in the Strangers’ 

Hall of Audience. 

A number of women placed at my disposal a | 
magnificent dinner service of the most antique | 
patterns, and in pure gold. I never saw any- | 
thing so superb in my life; there were plates, 
dishes, drinking-cups, vases, stands, candelebras 
and ornaments of every form, shape and size, all | 
in pure gold, and most exquisitely worked and 
inlaid with precious stones. Besides these there 
were piles of chop-sticks, also of pure gold. 

The women stared at me, however, in pro- 
found amazement when I told them that the 
chop-sticks were of no use to us; that we Euro- 
peans could not eat soup or anything else with 
them, and that I would require English knives, 
forks, spoons, table-cloths and napkins. 

After much insisting ou my part, and many 
excuses and delays on theirs, they furnished me 
with some boxes of knives, forks and spoons of | 
the commonest kind. They were almost rusty | 
from disuse and neglect. I could not imagine | 
where they procured them. They also handed | 
me a lovely piece of white silk, which was to | 
serve as table-cloth, but no napkins. 

I had all the English, American, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese residents in Bangkok 
invited in the King’s name, and almost every 
stranger of any rank and distinction. There 
were about eighty-two persons in all, including | 
ladies and gentlemen. 

On the evening of the appointed day, the 
Strangers’ Hall of Audience was brilliantly dec- 
orated with flags and burnished armor, and gar- 
lands of bright, fragrant flowers, innumerable 
gold, silver and crystal lamps were lighted, in- 
cense and perfume filled the chamber. The} 
dinner-table was resplendent, and seemed al-| 
most to bend beneath the weight of the gold and | 
silver dishes displayed on it. Everything was | 
in keeping. We wanted nothing but the nap-| 
kins, which the women had promised to procure 
in time for dinner. \ 

I was, of course, very anxious that everything 
should go off well, and had worked hard all) 
day, and had only time to rush home and 
smooth my hair and change my dress when the | 
foreign Consuls, strangers, missionaries and 
merchants arrived at the palace. 

I left the King to receive and entertain the 
gentlemen—which he did by firing off, with his! 
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own hands, a salute of twenty-one guns, ip 
honor of his birthday—while [led the ladies i, 
a room prepared for them. 

There was among the ladies a lovely young 
English girl, the Hon. Miss M., who, with her 
brother, was travelling through Siam and Bur. 
mah. She was attired in a full dress, low 
neck and short sleeves, the only one present 
in that style of evening dress. Her neck and 
arms were dazzlingly white and of beautiful pro- 
portions. 

Presently, we all assembled in the magnifi- 
cent dining-room. The guests were seemingly 
greatly delighted, and, after some litttle delay, 
the King was announced. He entered very de- 
liberately, with a bottle of rose-water in each 
hand, to sprinkle the guests, as is the Oriental 
custom, before they sat down to dinner. 

The moment he caught sight of the beautify) 
English girl, he was so taken by surprise that 
he suddenly stood still, transfixed to the spot, 
his mouth wide open, and the bottles of rose- 
water raised aloft in his hands, quite forgetful 
of his assembled company. 

After gazing at her for some time, and nearly 
sending everybody in the room into convulsions 
from suppressed laughter, he calmly marched up 
to the young lady and said, in his very peculiar 
English,— 

“Wherefore have you decorated yourself more 
than all the rest? Shall it be for my observa- 
tion?” 

The poor girl blushed deeply, and did not 
know what to say; and the King, perfectly un- 


| conscious that he was breaking the rules of 
| English etiquette, walked round and round the 
| poor girl, chuckling and ejaculating,— 


“She is very fine! She is very fine!’ Sud- 


* | denly he stopped in the midst of these queer 


proceedings, and, addressing the young lady, 
said,— 

**Are you an anecdote?” 

The poor girl, more than ever puzzled at this 
question, turned and looked at me with implor- 
ing eyes to come to her rescue. I at once took 
my place beside her, but, before I could saya 
word, His Majesty added,— 

“J—I mean, are you an unmarried woman?” 

“Your Majesty,”’ said I, ‘“‘an anecdote and an 
unmarried woman mean very different things 
in English.” 

‘*No, they do not,”’ replied His Majesty. ‘An 
anecdote is something that is not yet told, and 
an unmarried woman is something that is not 
yet given forth, and they are the same; there is 
no difference.” 

After insisting, in his peculiar, royal way, 
that an anecdote and an unmarried woman were 
synonyms, he suddenly deluged the young lady 
with the entire contents of the bottles. 

At this moment, there appeared on the scene 
the palace dwarf, Nai Lek, or Master Little, a 
queer little person about three feet high. To 
my amazement, for I was not informed of this 
part of the programme, he seized the tureen of 
soup, which had by this time become quite cold, 
placed it on the tip of his forefinger, and caused 
it to make various circumlocutions over his 
head, without spilling a drop. He then put the 
tureen on the table and vanished. The next in- 
stant, he reappeared with another dish, which, 
with a similar bound and ‘flourish, he deposited 
on the table, after which performance, the King 
departed, and left his guests to partake of the 
sumptuous dinner prepared for them. 

At last, we were all seated. But just as the 
cold soup was served, a page crept in on all 
fours, and hurried me off. In one of the corti- 
dors, I met the young prince, and there was the 
King behind him, coming towards us with great 
speed, holding a couple of bales of table napkins 
in his arms. 

The moment he entered the dining-room, he 
jumped and shouted, “Who can say that Iam a 
spare man?’ And with that, he handed me the 
table napkins. : 

But we found there were twelve napkins In 
each piece, and nowhere in all that grand palace 
could a pair of scissors be had to cut them asun- 
der for the use of the guests. The napkins were 
laid uncut in the laps of the company, and the 
dinner went off amid much laughter and met 
ment, but without any further interruption. 

At the close of the dinner, the King appeared 
once more. We all rose and drank his health, 
with three cheers; but what pleased him most 


| was a speech made, at my suggestion, by the 


English Consul, in which he said “‘it would be 4 
sad day for Siam when her King became a spare 
man.” 


~ 
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THE SONS OF ESAU. 

The wild Bedouins resemble in many respects 
the wild red men of our own land; 
have claimed for them a kindred Orie 
gin. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


former somewhat in a strain of poetic hyperbole, | a shelf that was placed on one side of the shanty for 


but, withal, in splendid and graphic language. 

He sits in this fierce heat and braves the terri- 
ple light with the quick and unerring eye of the 
eagle; he basks like a lizard in the sun, and 
lives on air and goat’s milk. He is a salaman- 
der and a fatalist, and bears a charmed life. I 
don’t find his grave by the wayside, this fire-fed 
Bedouin; I believe that he is hatched in the sand 
like an ostrich; that he lives a thousand years 
on the chameleon’s dish, and is then consumed 
away, being at white heat, and out of his ashes 
springs his phoenix sun! Son of the sun, wed- 
ded to the daughter of the moon, begetting 
tribes as slim and swift-footed as lizards, and 
holding forever the unlovely wilderness of fire 
and famine! 

ee — 


For the Companion. 


WHAT BECAME OF PETER 
LOUGEE. 
By C. A. Stephens, 


If this very strange story has the effect of show- 


ing the foolishness and danger of playing mischiev- | 


ous tricks, it will well repay the trouble of telling 
it. The scene of the incident was in the lumber re- 
gion of Maine, and it presents to the reader one of 
the most tricksy, monkey-like youngsters who ever 
lived in that section. 

He gave his name as Peter Lougee when he en- 
gaged to go into the woods that winter; but it was 
mot ascertained where he was from, or whether his 
parents, or, indeed, any of his relatives were living. 
He was eighteen years old—so he told the lumber 
company’s agent—but he did not look over sixteen, 

The agent at first refused to hire him as a “chop- 
per;” but Peter, laying hold of an axe, showed so 
ready a hand and so clean a scarf with it, that he 
took him without further question. 

The man declared afterwards that “he had a droll 
eye in his head.”’ He was told off into gang No. 
13, numbering twenty-four men, and sent up the 
Allequash early in December, under a “boss” named 
Sweetser. The company went into the woods for 
the winter, taking their supplies with them. 

The men were a miscellaneous gathering of Mad- 
awaskians (French), ‘Blue Noses,’? Yankees and a 
few Indians from Tobique. During the winter 
they were to cut the lumber on a certain tract along 
the river; and in the spring they were to “drive” it 
down into the St. Johns, to Frederickton. 

For the first few days the men were occupied in 
building and thatching their camp; then began the 
winter’s work of felling and drawing the logs to 
“landings” on the bank, ready to roll into the stream 
when the ice broke up. 

It was a good-natured gang; that is, the men 
worked well together, and got along without having 
tronble with each other. That is more than can 
always be said where a lot of rough fellows, of all 
nationalities, are brought together in one camp. 

Bat during the second week an odd piece of mis- 
chief was done. On going out to grind the axes 
one morning, it was found that grease had been 
turned on the grindstone, which hung in a frame 
close by the camp door. In the “fire-bed” there 
was set an old pan of grease, with aswab, where the 
men greased their moccasins. This pan of hot 
grease, as it seemed, had been poured on thestone, 
completely encrusting it. 

It took half the forenoon to scour the grease from 
the grindstone, thus causing loss of time and annoy- 
ance. Sweetser could not find out who had caused 
all this trouble, even after strict inquiry; sti!l less 
could he discern any motive for so absurd a trick. 
The men all declared that they knew nothing about 
it, and they appeared innocent. Sweetser told them 
that whoever did it, if found out, would have his 
time “cut” to offset the loss. 

The second morning after, the stone was found 
greased again. Then there followed great excite- 
mhentamong the men. ‘It’s Old Nick himself,’ the 
“Blue Noses” said. ‘The thing’s bewitched.” The 
Madawaskians “sacred.” and the Indians grunted. 

The boss observed the gang closely, but was as 
much puzzled as before. He was, however, satis- 
fied that the trick had been done during the night. 
He said nothing, but resolved to watch without 
letting any one know it. 

That night he laid down as usual, but kept awake. 
There was no sign of mischief, and the stone was not 
touched. The next night he was also undisturbed. 

By the third night he had grown very sleepy by 
reason of his vigils. A little after midnight, how- 
ever, he was roused by one of the men getting up 
from off the bunk. Creeping out quietly, Sweetser 
collared him in the very act of greasing the stone, 
the warm pan was in his hand. 

It was Peter Lougee, and little enough had he to 
say for himself. 

The “boss” gave him a sound cuffing and shaking, 
and sent him back to the bunk, with the promise of 
48 good a whipping as birch withes could give him, 
if caught at another such a trick. 

At breakfast in the morning, “the man what 
sreased the grindstone” was greeted with a roar of 
mockery, But Peter protested that he knew noth- 
ing of the trick, and that if he did do it, he did it in 
his sleep, He even denied that he recollected any- 
thing of the shaking Sweetser had given him, say- 

ing that he was in the habit of walking in his sleep 
and doing tricks of some sort. Neither the “boss” 
hor any of the gang believed a word of this story; 
= they hardly knew just what to make of the boy. 
© men all smoked, and used to lay their pipes on 


that purpose. About a week after the grindstone 
trick, all the pipes were found to have lamp oil 
turned into their bowls. Whale oil was used in the 
shanty, and a jug of it was among the other sup- 
plies, 4 

Every pipe, Peter's with the rest, was well satu- 
rated with the offensive oil. 

It is quite needless to say that this prank made a 
serious commotion amongst a lot of old smokers. 
As it was a personal matter, Sweetser let them set- 
tle it among themselves. 

The way they settled it was by taking Peter, with- 
out asking him any questions, down on to the river, 
cutting a hole through the ice, and dousing him in 
it till he could neither stand nor speak. 

Sweetser began to think that he had a hard “cus- 
tomer” on his hands; but for the next fortnight 
Peter played no more tricks, and then came the 
most serious disturbance of all that occurred. 

Somebody—Peter, of course—put molasses on the 

| “deacon’s seat,” as they call the long bench at the 
' foot of the bunk, on which the men sit at table. 

It was poured—a most generous puddle—along the 
whole length of the seat. As the men rose and ate 
their breakfast before light (six o’clock), more than 
| half of them sat down in the sticky stuff before it 
was known that it was there. 

Any one can imagine what an uproar would natu- 
rally arise among a lot of rough fellows like these. 
‘Break his neck!’ was almost the unanimous senti- 
| The “boss” was obliged to interfere, or 


| ment, 
| Peter would have fared worse than he did at the 
| ducking. 

| On being seriously questioned by Sweetser, why 
| he persisted in such foolish pranks, thus bringing on 
himself the enmity of the whole gang, he grinned, 
and said he did not know when he did it. 

The “boss” did not believe this statement. There 
was, besides, an odd manner about the boy, and his 
way of talking was not calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in what he said. 

At first Sweetser was disposed to flog him sound- 
ly, though he felt that even this punishment was 
likely to do but little good. Then he determined to 
give him a reduced Dill of his time and send him off 
down the river, feeling assured that the angry men 
would execute their threat and really “break his 
neck” if any new trick was played upon them. He 
was, however, sent out to chop that day, and a lively 
time of it Peter had in dodging the chips and knots 
which flew most unaccountably about his head. 

Meanwhile, Sweetser was considering the matter. 
There really was not a better chopper in the gang 
than Pete, and the “boss”’ did not like to lose him. 

While he thought it over—he was a live Yankee— 
a bright idea popped into his head. They had 
brought the axes, “‘peevies,’”’ warping-lines, etc., up 
the river in a great chest, such as lumber-men call a 
‘““waugin.”” It was six or seven feet long by four 
wide, and perhaps three feet in height. 

When new, the chest had been furnished with a 
lock, but this had come off, leaving a ragged hole in 
the side as large as a man’s fist. The lid was now 
fastened in place by a hasp on the outside. 

That night at about “turning-in” time, Sweetser 
had the waugin brought into the shanty and the 
“peevies” and warps taken out. He then threw in 
a coverlet, and turning to Pete bade him get into it, 
adding that in future he might consider it as his 
bunk, one from which he would not be able to get 
out in his sleep and trouble other people. 

But this device for keeping him quiet, though it 
greatly amused the men, in no way suited Peter. 
He refused to sleep in the chest, and, resisting stub- 
bornly, was caught hold of by several of the men, 
and put in despite his struggling and kicking. The 
lid was shut down and hasped. 

He howled at them through the hole, and they 
} threw cold water in his face till he was glad to lie 
; down and remain quiet. 
| In the morning he was let out. It was by no 
means an uncomfortable place in which to sleep. 

After this, as regularly as night came, Peter slept 
in his box, but almost always had to be put into it 
by main force, or, at least, sharply ordered to get 
in. It was “Here, you prowling dog, be getting into 
that waugin!” and not unfrequently he would have 
to be “wet down” before he would quietly go to 
sleep. 

On the 29th of March, the “landings” of logs were 
broken in, and the business of driving the lumber 
down the river began. The waugin, being needed to 
carry the tools in, was loaded into one of the ba- 
teaus and taken down the stream each day as far as 
the gang moved. 

The men camped each night on the shore. 
proved an excellent “driver.” He was active, quick 
of eye and ready. If a “ylut’ was to be broken, 
or an eddy cleared, no man in the gang could 
be sent out on the stream to better purpose. 

For three nights he was allowed to camp with the 
rest of the crew. On the third night, however, a 
| most disagreeable trick was played, the precise na- 
ture of which it is not necessary to tell. 

There was a great hubbub about it, and to prevent 
further trouble, Sweetser had the wangin emptied 
of the tools each night, and Peter put in it as be- 
fore. The heavy chest remained in the bateau, 
which was moored close to the night camp. 

Mutters went on in this way till the drive was be- 
| low Round Pond, about seven miles above A\le- 
quash Falls. One morning, waugin, bateau and 
Peter were missing. The bateau had been drawn 
up the previous night. Maxime Thibbedeau, who 
had taken it down the river the afternoon before, 
asserted that he had made it fast to a sapling with 
the painter. 
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If he told the truth, there was reason to suppose ' Quietly and gradually he laid out the sailor’s money 


that Peter had got loose during the night and taken 
French leave of them, But Sweetser had his doubts; 
he was afraid that the batean had only been drawn 
up without hitching, and that the rise of the river 
had floated it off in the night. 

Without stopping a moment, and taking three men 
with him, they set off down the bank of the stream 
as fast as they could run, looking sharply for the 
bateau, but not seeing it. They reached the falls 
about nine o'clock. It is a cataract about forty or 
fifty feet high. 

In the pool below there was a great “glut” of logs, 
foam and driftwood, and in this eddy they found the 
waugin. It was half-full of water; the old coverlet 
was still in it, but the lid had been burst off at the 
hinges, though still hanging by the hasp. 

The hinge screws looked as if they had been dug 
out from the inside with a jack-knife. That was all 
the clue there was, 

Whether Peter had dug them out, and then, cart- 
ing off the boat, had made off down the river’s bank, 
letting the bateau go over the falls to mystify the 
gang, or whether the bateau had floated away of it- 
self, and Peter, awaking, had dug frantically to 
escape, were questions nobody could answer. 

Thibbedeau persisted in his assertions that he had 
hitched the bateau to a sapling; but in such a case 
his word was probably of no great value. 

On the following day they came upon the wreck 
of the bateau in a “logan” some three miles below 
the cataract, In despite of these dubious omens, 
there was a general impression that this was but 
another of the strange youngster’s tricks, 

On getting down to the settlements, diligent in- 
quiries were made, But no person had seen him. 
He never presented himself to be paid his winter’s 
wages. No inquiry was ever made concerning him 
by friends or relatives, if he had any. 

Sweetser made a statement to the agent, who was 
as much puzzled as were the men of the gang. 
Peter never was seen again in that locality, and 
what became of him He whose eye sees all things 
alone knows. 
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ONLY AN EMIGRANT. 


Only an emigrant lying there 
On the rock-bound coast of Halifax bay, 
With the salt sea damp on his yellow hai, 
And his aghast in death’s dismay! 
Only an emigrant! One of tive hundred: 
Hurled to his doom when some one blundered, 
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When the rich go down we may reckon the cost; 
And value their lives and what they are worth; 
But who will weep for the emigrant lost- 
This clod of clay which cumbered the earth? 
Drive the nails in his coftin-lid; 
And let his corpse from our sight be hid. 


But list, T pray. Leagues on leagues away, 
In a turf-thatched hut on the Irish shore, 
There are human hearts which are breaking to-day ; 
And bright hopes dashed for evermore, 
And eyes half blinded with passionate t 
And the dreary outlook of desolate ye 








only an emigrant lying there, 
Lifeless and mute in Halifax bay, 

But his soul was strong and his skies were fair 
When he left his home—a month to-day. 

He fondled his child and kissed his wife 

Fre he sought new scenes in the battle of life. 


Brawny his hands and brave his heart, 
And firm his belief that the hour would come 
When those with whom he dreaded to part 
Should join him again in a western home, 
Hopeful and happy, and rich, and free, 
In a better land beyond the sea. 








Only an emigrant’s family there 

In the Irish home where the news has sped, 
But the terrible look of utter despair 

Makes the face of the living as sad as the dead; 
For the light of their lives went out that day, 
When the ship struck the rocks in Halifax bay. 


Only an emigrant lying there, 
With his parted lips grown ashen gray, 
With the sea damp on his yellow hair, 
And his face aghast in death’s dismay! 
f O merciful God! take his soul to thee, 
In the better land beyond the sea. 
Sunday Democrat. 
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MURDER WILL OUT. 

The popular saying, “Murder will out,” has as 
many exceptions as a rule in Greek grammar. Yet, 
now and then, murder does out, and that, too,in a 
way which seems as though the voice of God said, 
“Come forth!” Mr. Froude, the historian, tells a 
singular, wild tale of two murders committed by 
one man, the discovery of which illustrates the work- 
ing of those detective forces that are not under hu- 
man control, 

Some fifty years ago, au English fleet anchored ina 
bay on the coast of Ireland. A sailor, who had by 
some means obtained a bag of sovereigns, secured 
them ina belt round his waist, and deserted from his 
ship.. He made his way to a farm-house, where he 
was offered shelter for the night. 

The farmer’s name was O’Brien, and to him the 
sailor showed the gold which he had brought with 
him. The sight of the sovereigns tempted the host 
to murder, 

The sailor fell asleep by the fire. In the night, 
Kathleen, aservant-girl, who slept in the loft above, 
saw alight glimmering through the chinks in the 
floor. Looking down, she saw her master standing 
over the sleeping sailor and kill him. 

The body was carried out and buried. As the 
man’s presence at the farm-house was unknown to 
the neighbors, no inquiry was made for him. 

The girl, frightened at the possession of the dread- 
ful secret, did not venture to speak of it. But one 
day, in a quarrel she let fall a word which told him 
that she knew of the murder. 

One morning she went out early to milk the cows, 
The path ran by the top of a waterfall thirty or 
forty feet high. He followed her, watched his op- 
portunity, and flung her over. The coroner’s in- 
quest returned the verdict of death from an acci- 
dental fall. 





O’Brien thought he was safe from detection, 


in the purchase of sheep and cows. 

Seventeen years passed away, and O’Brien was 9 
rich man, the envy of the neighborhood, when sud- 
denly the detective forces of Providence wére set to 
work, 

There had been a witness to the murder of Kath- 
leen. A thief, intent on shearing O’Brien’s sheep 
that he might steal the wool, was looking from a 
crag overhanging the fall, and saw the farmer fling 
the servant girl upon the rocks below. A conscious- 
ness of his own guilt forced him to remain silent. 

But one day, while working in a copper mine, ho 
fell down ashaft. He was badly hurt, and believ- 
ing himself to be dying, sent for a priest. In tho 
confession he told the priestall. The priest insisted 
that the man should make a public declaration of 
what he had seen. 

A magistrate took his deposition upon oath. A 
warrant was issued for O’Brien, and after months 
of searching he was arrested. He was tried, found 
guilty, and after a full confession was hanged. 

“The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 
inicio anaaa acta 
For the Companion. 
In Two PARTS.—PaArt II. 
THE PLANET JUPITER. 
By Maria Mitchell. 

With the large telescope, the observer may see 
that Jupiter is not exactly round. It is flattened at 
the poles more than the Earth is, and is crossed by 
bands, usually a broad one in the middle, and nar- 
row ones above and below, not continuous lines, but 
broken and wavy, and mottled with dark spots, and, 
more rarely, with white spots, 

If we can watch Jupiter for some hours, we shall 
find that these spots turn away from us, disappear 
and reappear. The first astronomers who used tele- 
scopes, watched for these spots to reappear, and 
when they saw them return, they knew that Jupiter 
turned on its axis. The spots sometimes return 
again and again before they are so changed as not 
to be recognized,and it is found that Jupiter turns 
on its axis in ten hours,—its day is ten hours long. 

The dark belts across Jupiter are supposed to be 
the solid body of Jupiter (if Jupiter is solid at all), 
showing through openings in the clouds surround- 
ing the planet. No one who has looked often at this 


| planet can doubt the existence of a very extensive 


atmosphere arbund it, and there is a decided like- 
ness between the breaking up of the lines across its 
disc, and the agitation seen on the Sun, producing 
“sun-spot.”” That there are storms, and tempests, 
and convulsions, in this envelope which surrounds 
Jupiter, cannot be doubted. 

We cannot be unconscious of the four moons of 
Jupiter when we look through a powerful telescope, 
They shine out on the blackness of the sky, round 
and full, four miniatures of our own moon, They 
are not round, but it is only the skilled observer who 
will see this. 

These four moons go around Jupiter as our moon 
goes around the Earth. Small as they look, they 
are not much different from our moon in size. Their 
motion is so rapid, that we need look only a few 
minutes to be conscious of change. All of them go 
wholly around the planet in a few days,—the near- 
est in about two days, the second in three and one- 
half days, the third in seven days, and the fourth in 
sixteen and one-fourth days. 

There are four kinds of phenomena connected 
with the movement of these four moons. 

Sometimes, in looking at Jupiter with a telescope, 
the planet seems to move towards the left, and to 
cover the moon, and after the moon has been hid- 
den some time, it reappears on the right. We call 
this an “occultation.” 

The little moon does not suddenly disappear be- 
hind Jupiter, nor suddenly reappear. The motion 
seems to be slow, and the moon lingers upon the 
edge of the planet before going behind it. Neglect- 
ing relative size, we have this appearance: 





Then, the moons are continually getting into the 
shadow of Jupiter, and so are eclipsed. Our own 
moon is eclipsed when it gets into the Earth’s shad- 
ow. When the Sun is setting, and our full moon is 
rising, the shadow of the Earth falls towards the 
moon, and when it falls upon it, there is an eclipse 
of the moon. 

The Sun shines upon Jupiter, and its shadow 
is thrown towards the satellites, or moons, and when 
it falls upon them, they fade out slowly, as they 
move into the darkness, 

We have, usnally, a few eclipses of the moon, 
and a few of the Sun every year. Lunar and 
solar eclipses happen at Jupiter every day. We 
have a solar eclipsé when the moon comes be- 
tween the Sun and the Earth, and its shadow 





falls upon us; we can see the black shadow of 
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some one of Jupiter’s moons fall upon Jupiter 
every evening. The shadow passes across the 
face of Jupiter, like a small black spot, and we 
watch it move across, as we watch the shadow 
of acloud move across a plain; but the shadow 
on Jupiter is much more decided,—it is black. 

By far the most interesting peculiarity con- 
nected with these moons is their transit across 
Jupiter's face. It is as if the moon on the right 
came in front of Jupiter, and moved across it 
from right to left. 





ONE OF THE MOON®# OF JUPITER IN TRANSIT. 


Its light is so different from that of Jupiter, 
that, although L have never myself watched it 
wholly across, I have often seen it after it has 
come upon the dise and before it leaves it. Near 
the centre of the dise, its light is supposed to be 
lost in the brillianey of Jupiter. 

Sometimes several of these phenomena can be 
seen at once, On the Sth of January, 1872, two 
satellites were seen on the face of Jupiter, and 
their shadows also. 

The moons, when crossing Jupiter, are not al- 
ways bright, and in this case, it was difficult to 
tell which were shadows and which were satel- 
lites, 

One of the moons has at times been seen to 
pass across another. In May, 1875, one of the 
young ladies at Vassar College, who was looking 
at Jupiter with a small telescope, saw that two 
of the moons were very nearly together. Sup- 
posing that one might pass by the other and 
hide it from sight, she continued to watch them. 

The first satellite, the one nearest to Jupiter, 
passed across the face of the second; the second 
being in that part of its orbit which is nearly 
behind Jupiter, and the first satellite being near- 
er tous. In this case, the nearer satellite never 
wholly covered the farther one, but they seemed 
to blend as one elongated moon. 





Almost every one asks, “Is Jupiter inhabit- 


el?” The astronomer, as such, does not like to 
attempt an answer. The field of science in 
which he works is so vast, there is so much 
which he cannot thoroughly calculate, that he 
is cautious about entering the wholly unknown 
ways. The astronomer watches the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and studies the laws which 
bind them; he calculates the sizes and distances 
of the planets; he analyzes their light to see if 
they belong to the same family with the Earth; 
he weighs them, one against the other, in the 
balance of mathematical reasoning; and he 
knows that the Infinite Wisdom which has ap- 
pointed to these worlds their position in space, 
has adapted them to their best uses, even though 
a knowledge of these is beyond the reach of his 
calculus. 

: +r 

HEALTH IN LITERATURE. 

If one desires a literary life he desires a good 
thing, provided he can do its work. He should, 
however, heed the advice of an English medical 
writer. “The first things,” he says, “to which 
one entering the profession of literature must 
make up his mind, are to be respectable and 
healthy.” 

Many men of genius have left behind them 
but fragments instead of completed work, be- 
cause they would not live respectable lives. 
Burns ruined his usefulness by drink and idle- 
ness. Cowper, on the other hand, was so afflict- 
ed with a natural gloom as to be often tempted 
to suicide, His life was, to quote his last words, 
“unutterable misery.” Yet his writings exhibit 
but a faint trace of this melancholy tendency. 
Daily exercise, temperate meals, anda punctual 





observance of regular hours of study and rest, 


preserved his reason, and enabled him to do| 
much good work. 

Thomson, the author of “The Seasons,’’ says 
the writer already quoted, ‘faded away from 
lazy and self-indulgent habits.’ Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was scrofulous, hypochondrical, corpu- 
lent, and averse to bodily exertion. He was 
passionately fond of eating and drinking, yet he 
restrained himself, walked a good deal, and 
worked steadily and patiently. Later in life he 
abstained entirely from wine, because he thought 
it injured his health. He rested his mind with 
sportive conversation, and even when his body 
broke down, the retention of his mental faculties 
rewarded him for the care he had taken to pre- 
serve his health. 

Robert Southey, who made literature a healthy 
and successful profession, lived a very rational | 
life amid the fresh air and quiet of a country 
home. 








He associated with congenial and loving | 
spirits, took regular exercise, maintained a fru- | 
gal table, worked industriously, and lived tem- | 
perately and chastely. His mental powers abode | 
with him in old age and his memory is blessed. | 

The more delicate the machinery of the body | 
of a literary man, the easier is it disarranged. 
The more sensitive his mind, the more readily 
may it be clouded. Therefore, if he would con- 
tinue useful, he must take care of his body. 


—~~@o———— 
COLLEGE DEGREES. 

The college commencements are now nearly or 
quite over for the year. The usual crop of 
Bachelors and Masters of Arts has been har- | 
vested, the usual number of ministers, some 
prominent and others not, have been made Doc- 
tors of Divinity, and other men, distinguished 
for something or for nothing, have become Doc- 
tors of Laws. 

The practice of conferring degrees of these 
kinds is so very ancient that the history of its 
origin is quite lost. It is believed that the Doc- 
tors of the Law mentioned in the New Testament 
were men who had received a degree for their 
learning from the schools where they were edu- 
cated, There is evidence that the University of 
Oxford, in England, conferred the degree of 
Master of Arts in the year 680, almost twelve 
centuries ago. 

College or University degrees are of three 
sorts: those which certify that the persons re- 
ceiving them have passed through a certain 
course of study, such as Bachelor of Arts, and 
Jachelor of Science; those which not only im- 
ply that the course of study has been pursued, 
but also license the graduate to practise a pro- 
fession, as Doctor of Medicine; and those which 
are honorary, and merely recognize the fact that | 
the persons to whom they are given have a rep- | 
utation for learning. Of this last class are Doc- 
tors of Divinity and Doctors of Laws. 

The system is often sneered at, but a practice 
that has lasted so long must have been found 
useful. If a college education is a good thing, 
the evidence that a man has received it is worth 
having. Very few men, old or young, we ven- 
ture to say, who are graduates of college, es- 
teem lightly the degree they have received, even 
though they do not add A. M. to their signature, 
or parade the fact that they are Masters of Arts. 

The practice in regard to the use of these 
titles is very different abroad from that which | 
prevails in this country. Here one rarely calls 
himself by his title received from college, unless 
he isa Doctor of Medicine or of Divinity. In 
Europe every Master of Arts who writes a book, 
adds the letters A. M. to his name on the title 
page. 

The reason for this is simple enough. We 
have no aristocracy of educated men. Perhaps 
it would be just as wellif we did learn thata 
highly-educated man is more likely to be fitted 
for a high station in any walk of life than an 
uneducated man; but we have not learned it. 
On the whole, as a people, we rather prefer to 
favor men who have made their way without a 
regular training. So it happens, that to inform 
the world that one has been made a Master of 
Arts, is seldom a help, and is usually a hindrance 
to success. The crowd votes John Smith a 
“snob” if he writes himself John Smith, A. M. 

It is odd, but it agrees with this theory, that 
the honorary degrees are commonly treated as | 
real distinctions, rather than those won by honest | 
study. A young man goes through college, and | 
by hard work for four years, gains his diploma | 
as 2 Bachelor of Arts. In three years more he | 
isa Master. The title so won he seems almost 
ashamed to assume. | 

He studies theology, is ordained a minister, 
and by-and-by his college or some other, compli- | 
ments him with the honorary degree of Doctor | 
of Divinity. In nine cases out of ten, the good | 
man will take it as a slight if you call him Rev. 
Mr. Brown instead of Rev. Dr. Brown, after the 
title Doctor has been given him, Yet he may 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


owe the honorary title to natural gifts, or to an 
aptitude for electioneering, rather than to serious 
work and study. 

Both the regular and the honorary degrees are 
useful and should be conferred. The privilege 
of giving them has been often abused, more, no 
doubt, in this country than anywhere else; but 
time corrects such things. The course of study 
required to give a student his first degree in 
arts is constantly advancing, and most colleges 
are becoming more careful how they confer hon- 
orary degrees. 

There is still room for great improvement. 
Yet it may now be said with truth of many 
American colleges, that it is a high honor to have 
won a diploma from them, and a higher honor 
still to have received the title of Doctor as a com- 
plimentary recognition by them of real merit. 





Oo r—___— | 
For the Companion. | 

| 

| 


ALREADY. 


\lvready the dandelions | 
Are changed into vanishing ghosts; | 
\lveady the tall ripe grasses | 
Are standing in serried hosts, 


Bowing with stately gesture | 
Whenever the warm winds blow, | 
Like the spear-heads of an army, | 
Charging against the foe. 





Already the nestling sparrows | 
Are clothed in a mist of gray, 

And under the breast of the swallow 
The warm eggs stir to-day. 









Already the cricket is busy | 
With hints of soberer days, 

And the golden-rod makes ready 
Its torch for the autumn blaze. 





© brief, bright smile of summer! 
O days divine and dear! | 
The voices of winter's sorrow | 
Already we can hear. | 
And we know that the frosts will find us } 
And the smiling skies grow rude, 
While we look in the face of beauty, 
And worship her every mood. | 
CELIA THAXTER. | 








+ 
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| 
‘PLACING LOANS.” | 

When a government has to borrow money, 
the amount is usually too large to be raised in 
the way adopted by men or business firms. 
That way would be to go to a capitalist, and 
raise a loan on the terms he proposed. ‘There 
are two reasons why with governments this 
course cannot be taken. The first, which is all- 
sufficient, is that no one capitalist would have 
enough money to lend; but even if a Creesus 
could be found, it is for the interest of govern- 
ments to cause competition, so as to get as much 
money for as little interest as possible. 

Several other methods are adopted, which we 
will briefly describe. When the amount to be 
borrowed is not very large, bids are sometimes 
called for. If the State of New York wishes to 
borrow ten million dollars, this would be the 
best and cheapest way. The public would be 
invited to bid for five-per-cent. bonds, saying 
how many they would buy and what premium 
they would pay. The loan would be awarded 
to those who offered the largest premium, until 
the full amount was sold. 

Another way is by popular subscriptions. 
This is always adopted by the French govern- 
ment. Suppose it is necessary to raise a thou- 
sand million francs,—$200,000,000. The rate of 
interest is made low, and the bonds are sold at 
a discount. The public would be asked, for ex- 
ample, to subscribe for three-per-cent. rentes at 
70 francs on the 100. Of course, in order to 
raise 1,000,000,000 francs, the government must 
issue bonds to the amount of 1,428,570,000 
francs, and must pay three-per-cent. interest on 
the whole, or nearly 43,000,000 francs, which 
would be four and a quarter per cent. on the 
amount it actually received. It almost always 
happens in France that many times the amount 
asked for is subscribed, and each subscriber is 
allowed to take only a fixed proportion of the 
sum he asked for. 

The manner in which our seven-thirty loan 
was “placed’’ during the war, was a modifica- 
tion of this plan. We did not raise the loan all 
at oncc, as is done in France; but we allowed 
the public to subscribe for all it would take at 
par in greenbacks, and whenever it suited the 
people to take them; and we never got too much 
for our purposes. 

Still another way is to employ eminent bank- 
ers, and their standing in the financial world. 
Usually, only one banking-house is engaged in 
the work, but the process is the same as when 
an association, or syndicate of bankers, under- 
take the loan,—such as that which is now re- 
funding our own national debt. 

These bankers are always men having a very 
large capital of their own, and of the highest 
standing and reputation for financial skill. The 
government that is to borrow, first decides at 
what rate it is willing to issue its bonds, and 
then agrees to sell them to these bankers at that 
rate. Sometimes a contract is made for the whole 


| ject the thing to the test of experience. 





sum, at other times for a part, with the privilege 
of taking more; and again the bankers only agree | 
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to dispose of what they can. But in any case, 
they become to a certain extent endorsers of 
the bonds. That is to say, when they ask the 
public to buy them, they are understood to ex. 
press the opinion that the interest and principal 
of the bonds will be paid. 

The choice between these methods is a matter 
of much importance. Neither is absolutely the 
best, or even better than any other one method, 
It is certain that the popular subscription works 
with the best results in France; and it is equally 
certain that it would not work at all in this 
country. Our own practice has been settled }y 
experience, and while we are dealing with six h 
immense sums as we are now refunding at a 
lower rate of interest, the practice cannot be 
changed, except for a worse system. 

ee 
HAY FEVER. 
At the late 111th annual meeting of the New Jer 


| sey Medical Society, a paper was read by Dr. Mars) 


on autumnal catarrh, or hay fever, as it is popularly 
called. The paper is particularly commended hy 
the New York Medical Record, 

Dr. Marsh is himself very susceptible to the dis- 
ease, and is yearly compelled to seek regions where 
it does not prevail. He was, therefore, able to sul- 
The results 
reached by him go to confirm the theory previously 
advanced by Dr. Wyman, riz., that hay fever is 
caused by the pollen of certain plants and grasses. 

One plant to which Dr. Marsh specially traced it 
is the rag weed (ambrosia artemisia flora). Every 
exposure to its pollen invariably brought on an at- 
tack; and this pollen he found very widely distrib- 


| uted during the flowering season, in town as well as 


in country. 

The disease is characterized by severe inflamma- 
tion of the eyes and nasal passages, and by a cough 
and asthma. Though its attacks may be somewhat 
alleviated, yet, thus far, the only known means of 
escaping them, is for the person subject to them to 
spend the flowering season in those regions where 


| the disease is not found,—in other words, beyond 


the reach of irritating pollen. 

For New England, the White Mountains offer the 
surest, if not the only retreat. But, if Dr. Marsh’s 
theory be correct, what a triumph of the small over 
the great! The biggest brained and the largest 
pursed huddled together for weeks on the mountain- 
top, driven thither by tiny particles, whose weight 
the nicest balance would ignore! We may add that 
many of the sufferers from the disease have organ- 
ized into a society for the thorough search 
of its cause and cure, If they each enter into the 
spirit and methods of Dr. Marsh, they cannot fail 
to throw some light on what is now a very dark sub- 
ject. 


ing out 





A COOL, DARING DEED. 

One evening, not long since, the keeper of a liquor 
saloon, in the upper part of New York, was startled 
by the sudden splintering of a large mirror. He 
knew what it meant. The mirror was fastened to 
party-wall which supported two large tenement- 
houses. The wall was crumbling at its foundation, 
and would soon fall. Giving the alarm to the up- 
stairs occupants, he rushed to the station-louse. 

The officer in charge, Capt. Allaire, telegraphing 
for aid to police headquarters and to the fire de- 
partments, ran with his reserve to clear the build- 
ing. The occupants had to be driven ont, for they 
were determined to remain long enough to save their 
clothes and furniture. The sick and the dying were 
carried out by the policemen and sent to the hospi- 
tal. 

“Meanwhile,” says the Christian Union, from 
whose reports we condense this narrative, “this 
treacherous wall was visibly settling, but not a po- 
liceman left his post or flinched in his perilous duty. 
Finally, after the buildings were emptied, and the 
police withdrawn, Capt. Allaire and Superintend- 
ent Adams, lanterns in hand, went through the 
buildings, from garret to cellar, to see it some poor 
soul had been forgotten. The situation was one to 
try the strongest nerves, but the two men completed 
their search, left the building in safety, and a few 
minutes later, the party-wall fell into the cellar, 
taking with it a large part of the interior frame- 
work. Something like a hundred persons would 
have been buried in the ruins, had it not been for 
the judicious energy and unflinching bravery of the 
police.” 





The incident illustrates the cool daring of Ameri- 
can policemen. No more heroic exploit ever made 
memorable a battle-field than that calm, courageous 
search of the dark tenement-honse from garret to 
cellar, where, from time to time, a falling brick told 
that the foundations were hastening to their final 
fall. It was the plnckiest deed we have recorded 
for a long time. Even the “Iron Duke,” who 
thought a man never should be praised for doing 
his duty, would have shaken hands with Capt. Al- 
laire and Superintendent Adams. 

7o 
THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 

General Grant has recently been presented with 
“the freedom of the city of London in a gold bor. 
In this country to be given “the freedom of the 
city” would be rather an empty compliment; but in 
London it is significant with meaning. Among the 


rights and privileges accorded, is the right to carry 
on any retail trade without tax or license, nor are 
“tolls and enstoms” demanded. The ehildren of 
the person thus favored, in case of his death while & 
resident of the city, have a right to become wards 
of the city, and to pnt their property into the City 
Chamber for safe keeping, The recipient of the 
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javor is alsv exempt Lrow compulsory service in the 
British army or navy. 

The ceremony attending the presentation of the 
franchise is quite simple. The subject appears be- 
fore the City Chamberlain, who administers the 
oath of fidelity, shakes hands with him, and gives 
him, ina gold box, a parchment slip, warranting to 
him and to his children dwelling within seven miles 
of the city “‘the franchise of a freeman of London.” 

It is regarded as the highest compliment that can 
ve paid by the city to any distinguished person, or 
tothe country which he represents. General Grant 
can indeed regard it as an eminent honor. The 
“freedom” has been given to General Blucher, M. 
Thiers, and the Emperors of France, Persia, Turkey 
and Russia. CLAIRE INGELOW. 


+> 





AVERSION TO MONFY. 

One of the “Reformers” who years ago thonght 
“the happy family” at Brook Farm would be the 
beginning of a new social life, was a brother of 
one of the leading editors of the country. Being a 
very young man, he had imbibed the notion that it 
was wrong to use money as a medium of exchange. 
Barter, or the exchange of one product for another, 
and labor, he thought, were the only 
methods of exchange. 

If he rode in a rail-car, he would answer, in re- 
sponse tothe conductor’s demand for a ticket or 
money, that he had neither, but would do any work 
the conductor might suggest in payment for his ride. 
If he desired a quart of strawberries or a small 
measure of peaches—most of the Brook farmers 
lived on the fruits of the earth—he would say, 
“Gold and silver have I none, but such as I have, 
my ability to work, I will exchange for these.” 


righteous 


Tradition says that such were the winning ways | 


and charming conversation of the young man that 
peaches and rides were freely placed at his com- 
mand. Alas for the loyalty of young men to their 
ideals! That young reformer, so it is said, married 
alady with a fortune, and is now a prosperous Eng- 
lish gentleman, who does not hesitate to give gold 
and silver in exchange for labor and products. 


or 





COLLEGE LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 

Education is highly prized in Scotland, and many 
young men submit to great hardships to take a full 
university course. The self-denials of students in 
our colleges are of small account compared with 
those which Scottish students practice. We give a 
schedule of accommodations and fare of a student 
at Edinburgh, whose father had a good income, 

He and his chum occupied one room for parlor, 
and study, and bedroom, for which, with coals, at- 
tendance, and cooking, they paid one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per week. Their tull bill of fare 
was tea once a day, oatmeal porridge twice, and 
fresh herring and potatoes for dinner. They had 
butcher’s meat only twice in a term. The whole 
expense of the term, apart from college fees and 
books, was less than fifty dollars. Occasionally, a 
club of six would unite in a famous dinner of ox- 
livers and potatoes, costing three half-pence apiece. 
“Sydney Smith,” says the student referred to above, 
“may joke about Scotchmen cultivating the arts and 
sciences on oatmeal, but the struggle which many 
an ambitions lad makes to fight his way on through 
college, is a feather in the cap of our country.” 

—_—_—_ + @.—___—_— 
NARROW ESCAPE, 

Boys of adventurons habits often have narrow es- 
capes from death, but they rarely have presence of 
mind in danger to do the only thing which can save 
them. Dr. Guthrie, in his boyhood, had an intense 
love for the seashore. One day when the waves 
were running mountain high, he leaped down on a 
rock that shelved at a sharp angle towards the sea. 


It was covered with seaweed, and losing his footing, 


he slipped rapidly towards the water. He gave 


himself up for lost, knowing it would be impossible 
But his mind was 
clearand worked promptly. Ife remembered that 
the rock was pudding stone, with many hard nod- 


to live five minutes in such asea. 


ules projecting, where softer material had been 


worn away. “If I can but strike my foot against 
He 
Pressed down his boots firmly, whose heels had been 
shod with iron only the day before. They struck 
one of these nodules, and stopped his descent only 2 
Ho then managed to creep 
slowly up the face of the rock, feeling that he had 


& nodule, I may yet be saved,” he thought. 


few feet from the water. 


escaped death almost by a miracle. 
-—_———+o@ 


JOKES ON PHYSICIANS, 





The wits have always made the learned profes- 
Especially have physi- 
cians been the subjects of nnumberless jokes, though 
the hardest things against the art of healing have 
Persons in robust 


sions their favorite targets. 


been said by doctors themselves. 
health are apt to sympathize with Macbeth,— 
“Throw physic to the dogs; I'll have none of it.” 


But that is while their health continues robust; 


when sick, they send for the doctor. . 


One of the best jokes against doctors was an un- 


intentional one made by Madame X., a French lady. 


She was in the habit of consulting her physician 
Dr. Z., daily. 


The doctor wa: 
talked ‘of econ S$ a witty and charming man, and Sor 
e doctor came and was denied admittance. He 
t there must be some mistake, and ordered the ser- 


¥ snbject under heaven. One day, 


ever, 
thong 
rant to announce him again. This time the lady sen 
a A very polite message, informing the doctor tha 
deny we grieved beyond measure at bein: 
4 herpelt the pleasure of his company, but she was 


obliged to 


THE Y OUTH Ss 


it was not a bad jose on the art of healing which 
a clergyman taade, who, in the time of Cromwell, 
was deprived of his church for not conforming to 
the prevailing faith and order. 

This parson, a harmless man enough, went about say- 
ing to his friends, That if he were deprived, it should 
cost a hundred men their lives.” Summoned before a 
magistrate, he thus interpreted his words: “Should I lose 
my benefice, Lam resolved to practise physic, and then I 





by Manx half-pennies, which De Quincey says were 
current in hisyouth. The device was “three human 
legs in armor, but so placed in relation to each other 
that always one leg is vertical, and mounting guard 
on behalf of the other two, which, therefore, are 
unable to sprawl aloft in the air.” Around them is 
the Latin motto, “Stabit quo cunque jeceret’’ (Stand 
it will upright, though you should fling it in any 
conceivable direction). 

sut whether the heraldic device is used as a crest 
or not, it is worthy of being stamped on the mem- 
ory. It suggests that control of all the faculties and 
energies, physical, intellectual and moral, which 
enables aman to always stand squarely on both feet, 
no matter in what circumstances he may be placed. 
He who can stand upright, at all times and seasons, 
is an educated man, He has been disciplined intel- 
lectually and religiously. 


4a> 
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DOM PEDRO AND VICTOR HUGO. 


A French paper tells this new anecdote of the 
Emperor of Brazil, which sets forth the amiable 
character of Dom Pedro: 


He recently paid a visit to Victor Hugo. After a 
long interview, in which the two celebrities con- 
versedl upon divers topics, the Emperor asked per- 
mission of the poet to repeat his visit, requesting 
him to fixaday. “I receive my friends every day,” 
said Hugo, politely, “and we have dinner at eight 
o'clock.’ 

After the lapse of some days, one evening, at 
about half-past seven o'clock, the doorbell of the 
poet’s house was rung, and a gentleman in dress- 
coat and white cravat presented himself, 

“Whom shall Lannounce?” said the servant, 
“Dom Pedro de Braganza,” replied the visitor. | 
As yet there was nobody in the parlor. The host | 
was informed of the arrival. 

“T[ have come to dine with you,” 
or, in democratic style. 

Soon the guests sat down totable. The repast was 
charming. Dom Pedro gave some very curious trav- 
elling impressions. Victor Hugo, for his part, spoke 
with that simplicity so full of warmth of which | 
those who have not the honor of being intimate with ¢ 
him have no idea. 

When the Emperor took leave of his host—it was 
rather late—the latter said to him, smiling with his 
fine and arch smile,— 

“Sire, [ could not possibly tell you how happy I 
am that we have no sovereigns like you in Europe.” 
“And why?” said Dom Pedro. 

“Because,” replied Victor Hugo, “both myself 
and my friends wonkd be very much puzzled to find 
anything bad to say of them.” 

Dom Pedro burst out laughing, and took leave of 
his friend like a good-natured and sensible man, 





said the Emper- | 


- ~@>——_--_—— 


OLE BULL AND HENRY CLAY. 
The following pleasant anecdote of his stay in 
America, in 1843, was recently told by Ole Bull him- 
self to a reporter of the New York Herald. The 
circumstances remind us of Farinelli charming the 
sick King, Philip V., of Spair: 


During my visit I made the acquaintance of Hen- 
ry Clay and other distinguished nen, At Washing- 
ton TL gave a grand concert, which was attended by 
the President, Senate, House of Representatives, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps. There is 
a little history how that was brought about, which I 
will tell you. It occurred in this way: Henry Clay 
was very sick, and I was invited to visit him by a 
mutual friend. I accepted, and | aes, -aninte to take 
my violin and play for him, The idea was approved 
by my friend, who said Henry Clay would no donbt 
be delighted. On arriving at the house, I took up a 
position in a room adjoining the sick chamber, and 
played ina low tone C lay" s favorite melody, “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” His interest was immedi- 
ately aroused, and he asked if some one was not 
playing in the street. As the tone was raised, he 
said, “Ah, that must be Ole Bull; no one but him 
could slay that air.” When I had ended, the doors 
were 7 se any open and the great man came and em- 
braced me. I felt that a higher honor than if all the 
sovereigns in the world had embraced me. When 


“O Mmanmititiny 
side of heaven is so beautiful, how very beautiful it 
must be inside! 


astronomer might suggest. 
girl sympathized with the great poets, aud expressed 
herself in a metaphor not unlike those by which 
they have set forth the glories of heaven. 


CO! MPAN ION. 





sue said, *L was thuncing if the out 


It was not “a childish ignorance,”’ as some young | 
Unknowingly the little | a 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
+ > > | 
A MOTHER’S COUNSEL, 

Mary Clarke, the wife of Adam Clarke, the learned 
commentator on the Bible, was the mother of six | 
sons and six daughters. Writing to one of her sons, 
she gave him advice whose good sense should cause 
it to be heeded by all who would form sound men- | 
tal and religious habits: 





“Do nothing carelessly, and then, I venture to say, 
that, with the ability you have, you will do most 
things well. Be exact in all you do, nor let the 
least matter pass you unexamined. In your read- 
ing, too, investigate your subject, and be not satis- 
tied with skimming on the surface of things, nor 
make an attempt to grasp the whole without attend- 
ing to every part in order. Paying attention to par- 
ticulars, as well as to generalities, will by degrees 
give you a habit of mental observation, while at the 
same time it will deepen your knowledge. But en- 
deavor to gain heavenly wisdom. Do not forget to 
bear your needs and your heart in private before 
God, that He may grant yon His grace, aud direct 
all your future path in life.” 


——— +> — 
THE TWO BEARS. | 
Aman and wife having snddenly ceased quarrel- | 
ling, for which they were notorious, an old lady in- 
quired the cause. 


“Two bears did it,” 

“Two bears!’ 
both hands, 

“Yes, two bears; and I'm glad they ever came into 


said the matron of the house, | 
| 
the house.’ | 


ejaculated the old lady, lifting up 


“But what in nature do you mean?” 

“Two Scripture bears.” 

“Two Scripture bears! 
and more.” 

‘Tis trne.”” 
“LT don’t read in Scripture of two bears, but then | 
two that ate up the wicked children that mocked 
Elisha; and they must be dead long ago. 

“Two other bears are me ntioned.”" 

“I don’t recollect *em.’ 

“Well, the Scriptures mention them, and their | 
names aro Bear and Forbear.’ | 

“Well, [ never!” | 

5 _-+>> : . 
“WHAUR’S YER AWKSENT?” 

Wit sometimes stands one instead of performance, 

For instance: 


Why, vou puzzle me more | 





“Whaur’s yer awksent, mun?” bawled a brawny 
Scot to a cockney who was murdering the Scotch 
dialect in some public readings. 
was better than his elocution, for he immediately 
rejoined, “Why, you've got it,’ and the audience 
roared, 
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this incident became known, I was requested to give 
a concert in Washington, and the request was signed 
by the Senators and Representatives, and also by 
President Fillmore. 


FINST DIRECTORY IN PHILADELPHIA, 

McPherson, in 1785, set about collecting names 
for the first directory ever published in Philadel- 
phia. We found, however, that many of the citizens 
did not relish the idea,and refused to give their 
names. The publisher was equal to the emergency, 
and printed the answers given to the collectors, as, 
for instance: 


“L won't tell yon,” 5 Maiden Lane; “None of your 
business,” 15 Sugar Alley; “Never mind what my 
name is,’’ 160 New Market? Street; “Don’t you wish 
you knew?” > 185 John Street; «Just as you please to 
put it,” 49 Market Street. In the directory for 1798 
appears the following; “PDorleans, Mess., Mer- 
chants, near 100 South Fourth Street.”” Had it been 
printed D'Orleans, there would have been no mis- 
understanding. They were Louis Phillippe, after- 
ward King of France, and his brother, the Due du 
Montpensier. 


’ 





OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 
t 


t A little girl was gazing up at the starry sky one 
clear night. She seemed to be very much a 
s | in thinking abont something. Her mother sai 














her, “What are you thinking about, my dear?” 
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This package will make any boy’s eves sparkle who de- 
lights in fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or 
other large fish; 2 pretty tin bait-hox with a catch for 
fastening toa belt; six hooks for tront or perch attached 
to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of different sizes for 
either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob 
with line and hook attached, for fishing in still water; 
one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four linen 
lines of varied sizes; the whole making just the assort- 
ment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. 

This attractive assortment of fishing tackle sent to any 
address, postage paid, for 99 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Yonth’s Companion Office, ? 
4] Temple Place, t Boston, Mass, 
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te trolling, “spinning,” 
“i fh 





The reader’s wit | ~ 





We offer it for sale, postage | 


* Fish and Fishing 


aged the thing for every boy. All about fresh water 
sh, their haunts, habits and how to take them by fly 
“rooing,” still fishing, &c.. 

ustrated w ith about 50 engravings. Soys 


be sure a get it. Price only 10 cents; by mail, 12 
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For the Companion. 


MIDSUMMER STORM AMONG THE 
‘““‘WHITE HILLS.” 


Dispelling the cloud-wreath of hazy blue 
Round the peak of Grantham’s tallest hill, 
Lifts the mighty front of the storm in view; 
To Croxden veers at the north-wind’s will! 
“Anh! ‘tis hither coming, as sure as fate !”” 
Cried bare-armed mowers on Newport slope; 
And r rakers ran through the nearest gate, 
Where sheltering trees their low arms ope! 
Then o’er the rich valleys of Sunapee, 
Showering saffron pine buds down, 
Like a long-imprisoned mad demon, free, 
The howling tempest charged the town! 


Its own message of warning, the wire sped, 
A mournful sigh o’er the old stage route! 

Froin lone, roadside school-house the children fled 
Through dusty ruts, with a thankful shout. 

I sat in the doorway at “‘homestead-place,” 
And smiled as from ’neath a rose-bush nigh 

Leaned drowsy Grimalkin with wise old face, 
Who whisked indoors with leers at the sky; 

And the barn-yard king, with his head adroop, 
From a favorite haunt came rashing down, 

Like a general leading his vanquished troop 
Within the walls of a friendly town! 


Now open wide the windows of heaven; 

On the distant peaks the flood descends, 
By the dreaded whirlwind swiftly driven, 

Whose voice to the earth as a deep bass blends. 
His form in misty billows wrapt, 

Gray Sunapee hides his sunlit crown; 
In tongue of flame in the thunder-clap, 

The clond to the earth comes wheeling down; 
Through darkened vales, through gorges old, 

Speeds the unstemmed blast and blinding rain; 
But soon o’er the brow of each mount is rolled 

The hue of a summer sea again! 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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RUSKIN’S BIBLE EDUCATION. 

It is a well attested fact that those who deny 
that the Bible is the Word of God, or who are in- 
different to its teachings, are ordinarily persons 
who do not read it, and have only a superficial 
knowledge of its doctrines and counsels. Those 
who know the Book by a study of its pages are 
its friends, and the more intimate and thorough 
their acquaintance, the more intense is their re- 
gard forit. ‘No man,”’ says a French proverb, 
“is great to his valet.’’ But the Bible seems 
the greatest of books when we know it thor- 
oughly. 

John Ruskin, in one of his essays, expresses 
his gratitude to his mother that she compelled 
him to read the Bible thoroughly for himself. 
As soon as he was able to read with fluency, 
she began a course of Bible study with him, 
which never ceased until he went to Oxford 
University. 

They read aloud alternate verses. The moth- 
er watched every intonation of her son's voice, 
and corrected the false ones. In this way she 
made him understand the verse, if within the 
reach of his mind. 

“It might be,”’ he says, “‘beyond me altogeth- 
er; that she did not care about; but she made 
sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, I 
should get hold of it by the right end. In this 
way she began with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through to the last verse of 
the Apocalypse—hard names, numbers, Leviti- 
cal law and all, and began again at Genesis 
next day. If a name was hard, the better the 
exercise in pronunciation; if a chapter was tire- 
some, the better the lesson in patience; if loath- 
some, the better the lesson in faith that there 
was some use in its being so outspoken.” 

From two to three chapters a day, according 
to their length, were daily read, and he had to 
repeat from memory a few verses at each read- 
ing. The first cultivation of his ear in sound, he 
says, was received from his committing to mem- 
ory the whole of the fine old Scotch paraphrase 
of the Psalms. 

What was the effect of this training in Bible 
reading and study? It made Ruskin grasp the 
Scriptures as a whole, and it taught him “‘to 
reverence them as transcending all thought, and 
adorning all conduct,”’ 

“It is strange,’’ he adds, “‘that of all the pieces 
of the Bible which my mother thus taught me, 
that which cost me most to learn, and which 
was, to my child’s mind, chiefly repulsive—the 
one hundred and nineteenth Psalm—has now 
become of all the most precious to me in its 
overflowing and glorious passion of love for the 
law of God.” 


o> 


ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 
A romantic marriage was that which the fa- 


ther of the late Viscount Ashbrook contracted 
with an Irish girl: 


When very young and residing with his fami- 
ly in the Queen's Count,, he was struck with 
the beauty of an Irish peasant girl, named Eliz- 
abeth Ridge, who was in the habit of punting a 
ferry-boat across a stream in the vicinity of 
Castle Durrow. The youth enioved the society 


from his parents the impression she had made 
upon him. 

He then held an ensign’s commission in some 
regiment which was quartered near the castle, 
but he was too young to think of matrimony, 
nor was the object of his affection either old 
be a or sufficiently educated to become his 
wife. 

She had been reared among the Irish peasants, 
had been unused to shoes and stockings, was 
scarcely acquainted with the English language, 
and was uninformed in matters of the world; 
but the young ensign fancied that, in spite of 
these disadvantages, he could perceive an apti- 
tude of mind and soundness of intellect, united 
with great amiableness of temper, in addition to 
her personal perfections. 

Under these circumstances, he conceived the 
romantic idea of submitting her to the superin- 
tendence of some respectable female, capable of 
rendering her, through the influence of educa- 


his rank. 

The ferry-girl was accordingly placed under 
the tuition of a lady at whose house Ensign 
Flower occasionally visited her, and where he 


lite accomplishments. 

Elizabeth Ridge remained in this situation 
about three years, when some domestic occur- 
rences enabled the then Captain Flower to reap 
the reward of his constancy and honorable con- 
duct by a matrimonial union. And the daughter 
of the Emerald Isle became ultimately the Count- 
ess of Ashbrook. 





AN ADVENTURE. 


Greenland, had an exciting adventure with a 
she bear: 


During the time that their vessel was last be- 
set among the ice, three of the crew set out one 
day to pay a visit to the ship Perseverance, of 
Peterhead, which lay apparently about four 
miles distant. After walking about a couple of 
miles, it was seen that the distance between the 
two ships had been misjudged, and that, in re- 
ality, they were six miles apart. 

The dangerous nature of the journey dawned 
upon the seamen when they realized how far 
they were from any vessel, and that their seal- 
ing clubs were the only weapons with which they 
were armed, They deliberated whether it would 
not be the best course to return to their ship. 

One of the trio insisted on making the journey, 
while the others were of opinion that they should 
give up theattempt. In the midstof the debate, 
an unwelcome visitor came upon the scene in 
the shape of a she bear with one of her cubs. 

As she was fast coming up between the men 
and their ship, the only chance was to run on in 
the hope of reaching the Perseverance, a dis- 
tance of about four miles. When the men took 
to their heels the bear quickened her pace, and 
in a short time was close upon the sailors. 

To attempt to face the animal with their clubs 
was useless, and accordingly one by one of the 
men took off portions of their clothing and threw 
them on the ice. In this way the progress of 
the bear was retarded, as Bruin stopped to snuff 
and tear at each of the articles as she came up 
to them. 

By this means the men were enabled to keep 
a little ahead for a couple of miles; but they 
parted with most of their clothing, one of them 
having nothing but his pants, a cravat and a 
woollen shirt upon him. 

He had retained possession of his club, and, 
fastening his cravat to the end of the weapon, 
he waved it as a signal of distress, and fortu- 
nately the attention of the crew of the Perse- 
verance was attracted to the perilous position of 
the three seamen. 

Several of the crew of the Perseverance imme- 
diately set out, armed with guns, and after run- 
ning about a mile, they came up to the three 
men just in time to save them, as they had al- 
most no clothing left, and were quite exhausted 
with the chase. 

The bear and her cub were so close behind 
that the reseners had no difficulty in dispatching 
them with several bullets. The following morn- 
ing the three sailors returned to the Jntrepid. 
They were escorted part of the way by a number 
of the crew of the Perseverance, and the male 
bear having been seen in the vicinity, apparently 
on the lookout for the she bear and her cub, he 
was likewise killed. 

The most of the men’s clothes and their sea- 
boots were picked up, all more or less torn, 


ABSENT-MINDED EDITOR. 
Many a droll anecdote is told of the once fa- 
mous editor, wit and poet, Geo. D. Prentice, of 
the Louisville Courier. 
den Era recalls the following: 





Speaking of his occasional absent-mindedness 
reminds us of one very ludicrous case of it, 
which is worth telling. On a dismal night in 
winter, about twelve years ago, one of the re- 
porters of the Journal brought into the editorial 
room a poor little kitten that he had picked up 
on the street. The miserable creature was shiv- 
ering with cold, wet from the drizzling rain, and 
begrimmed with the dirt of the street. But Mr. 
Prentice at once took pity on it and adopted it 
for a pet, and under his kind treatment it soon 
grew to be as pretty a kitten as any one could 
wish to see. 

Every morning the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man would send to market for some scraps of 
beef to feed his feline protege, and there was 
often more than she could eat at one time; the 
remainder Mr. Prentice would carefully wrap up 





and hide away for another meal for pussy. On 


of his water nymph, but carefully concealed | 


tion, an associate suitable to his wishes and to | 


marked, from time to time, her progress in po- | 


Three of the crew of the steamship Intrepid, a | 
vessel engaged in the seal fishery on the coast of | 


The San Francisco Gol- | 


one occasion he placed the package in the pocket 
of the skirt of his coat, and it remained there for 
several days, until the aroma of it was anything 
but pleasant to the olfactories of every one in the 
room; and the poet, having forgotten all about 
the deposit of beef in his pocket, complained bit- 
terly of the awful odor that pervaded his sanc- 
tum, and threatened to have the janitor removed 
at once if he did not immediately remove that 
smell. 

The poor old darkey saturated every corner 
with disinfectants, but it did no good, until, 
finally, he examined Mr. Prentice’s coat, after 
the wit and satirest had put on his little pea- 
jacket for work. The examination led to the 
discovery from whence the unsavory odor ema- 
nated, and the poet had to acknowledge, as he 
said, that ‘uncooked beefsteak, like bad wit, 
was an intolerable thing about a printing office.” 
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LED. 


| I do not ask, O Lord! that life may be 

| A pleasant road; 

| I do not ask that thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load. 

! I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet. 

I know too well the poison and the sting 

Of things too sweet. 
For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead; 





me aright,— 
Though strength should falter, and though heart should 
bleed, — 

Through peace to light. 
I do not ask, O Lord! that thou shouldst shed 

Full radiance here; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 

ithout a fear. 

I do not ask my cross to understand 

My way to see; 
Better in darkness, just to feel thy hand, 

And follow thee. 
Joy is like restlesss day, but peace divine 

Like quiet night; 
Lead me, O Lord! till perfect day shall shine, 

Through peace to light. 

ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 
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ANCIENT LAWS AGAINST DRUNK- 
ENNESS. 

The ancients tried many ways of dealing with 
drunkenness, often adopting severe treatment. 
But they did not succeed, for they did not begin 
with the youth, or with total abstinence. A 
writer thus narrates their different methods: 


The Locrians, under Zaleucus, made it a capi- 
tal offence to drink wine if it was not mixed 
with water; even an invalid was not exempted 
from punishment unless by order of a physician. 
Pittacus, of Mitylene, made a law that he who, 
when drunk, committed an offence, should suf- 
fer double the punishment which he would do if 
sober; and Plato, Aristotle and Plutarch ap- 
planded this as the height of wisdom. 

The Roman censors could expel a Senator for 
being drunk, 2nd take away his horse. Ma- 
homet ordered drunkards to be bastinadoed with 
eighty blows. Other nations thought of limiting 
the quantity to be drunk at one time, or at one 
sitting. 

The Egyptians put some limit, though what it 
was is not stated. The Spartans also had some 
limit. Arabians fixed the quantity at twelve 
glasses a man: but the size of the glass was, un- 
fortunately, not clearly defined by the histori- 
ans. ; 

The Anglo-Saxons went no further than to 

order silver nails to be fixed on the side of drink- 
promandent so that each might know his proper 
| measure. And it is said that this was done by 

King Edgar after noticing the drunken habits of 
the Danes. 

Lycurgus, of Thrace, went to the root of the 
matter by ordering the vines to be cut down. 
And his conduct was imitated in 704 by Terbu- 
lus, of Bulgaria. The Suevi prohibited wine to 
be imported. 

And the Spartans tried to turn the vice into 
| contempt by systematically making their slaves 

drunk once a year, to show their children how 
foolish and contemptible men looked in that 
state. Drunkenness was deemed much more 
vicious in some classes of persons than in 
others. 

The ancient Indians held it lawful to killa 
| king when he was drunk. The Athenians made 
it a capital offence for a magistrate to be drunk, 

and Charlemagne imitated this by a law that 
judges on the bench and pleaders should do their 
business fasting. 

The Carthaginians prohibited magistrates, 
Governors, soldiers and servants from any 
drinking. The Scots, in the second century, 
made it a capital offence for magistrates to be 
drunk; and Constantine II. of Scotland, 861, ex- 
tended a like punishment to young people. 
Again, some laws have absolutely prohibited 
wine from being drunk by women. 

The Massilians so decreed. The Romans did 
the same, and extended the prohibition to young 
men under thirty or thirty-five. And the hus- 
band and wife’s relations could scourge the wife 
for offending, and the husband himself might 
scourge her to death. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


The different styles in which the Russian and 
| Turkish ministers live at Washington are thus 
| sketched: 


The Russian minister and his legation are al- 
ready on a war-footing if there is anything in 
appearances. It is pretty generally known that 
Shiskin is very stylish, and even “‘swell’’ in his 
habits. He drives about in the handsomest kind 
of an equipage, the harness of his horses being 
gold mounted. 

His coachman is dressed up within an inch of 
his life with gold braid, shining brass buttons, 
and other attractive fixings. Instead of a foot- 





Ty 


| man, he has, sitting alongside of his coach), 
a Russian soldier, armed to his teeth, Wearing g 
| long sword, and a chapeau that from the front 
| to the back is certainly three feet long. 
| His military guard accompanies him every. 
| where—the theatre, opera, etc., included. While 
| the minister is at his residence, this expensively 
(and extravagantly-dressed guard, in full un}. 
| form, does duty just inside the door, as carg. 
bearer, answering all calls. 

When the minister goes to the theatre, which 
| is very frequent, the guard remains at the outey 
| door of the theatre and does an imaginary (tog 
| great extent) duty there until his minister jx 

ready to leave. He then escorts him to a car. 
riage, and takes‘his seat with the coachman, 
Shiskin, as well as being celebrated as a dip. 

|lomat, has a very fine record as a military off. 
;cer. Hence, probably, his weakness for his yj}. 
| itary guard. 

| On the other hand, the Turkish minister, Bey, 
‘makes no attempt at style, and is more Ameri- 
|can-like in his habits. He is prominent, how. 
ever, in social life, and figures extensively dur. 
ing the society season. All of his legation speak 
fluently the recognized language of diplomacy— 
French. 5 

Two old Turks, wearing the familiar dark req 
turban with yellow tassel, who are his only male 
servants, are seen frequently about his honse, 
The minister himself, as well as his secretaries 
and assistants, now and then wear turbans, and 
always when they call upon the President, and 
on other occasions where full court dregs js 
necessary.—Hartford Times, 








A SUMMER DRINK. 
A writer in some newspaper describes the pro- 


vision made at a friend’s farm for the work. 
men’s thirst: 


On the lawn near the house, under a beauti- 
ful apple tree, there was a table placed, on 
which was a large earthenware jar. It would 
hold about ten gallons. Into this receiver one 
of the workmen every morning placed some ten 
pounds of ice. The receiver itself was placed 
inside of a wooden box, a few inches larger in 
diameter than itself, the space between being 
filled with charcoal dust. This, being a non- 
conductor of heat, kept the ice from melting. 

On tasting of the contents, we discovered that 
a certain addition, composed of molasses and 
ginger, had been made to the water, which re- 
sulted in producing a beverage deliciously cool, 
finely tempered and healthful. 

Weascertained afterwards that the water from 
the well on the farm was hard, but that the ice, 
yinger and molasses, so modified it that the 
hardness was removed, and the disagreeable 
quality of the taste removed. 

It was a real pleasure to see the workmen 
come from their toil in the hot sun, and stand 
fora moment in the cool shade, chatting and 
laughing while imbibing the delicious drink 
which thoughtful kindness provided for them. 

We could imagine, also, the gratitude of the 
housekeeper, in having her kitchen protected 
from the intrusion of a swarm of men every hour 
or two. 

The ginger answered in the place of a stimu- 
lant; and thus, while it oukded in rectifying the 
action of the stomach, taking the chill from the 
ice-water, it supplied that craving for something 
more pungent than water, which most systems 
feel at this time of the year, especially when 
wearied with prolonged toil, 


a 


FASHION IN FIJI. 

Moralists are prone to talk about the slavery 
of fashion to which civilization subjects men and 
women, But the slavery is due to vanity rather 
than to civilization. Savages live in that state 
of nature which is said to be one of ease and 
freedom. But their vanity is strong, and to 
gratify it, they put themselves to as many incon- 
veniences as dags a fashionable woman or a city 
dandy. Fashion in the Fiji Islands commands 
that the women shall be tattooed at the corners of 
the mouths and in other parts of the body. Itisa 
painful and tedious process. The skin is punc- 
tured by an instrument made of bone, and & 
vegetable dye injected into the puncture. The 
women do not like to be tattooed; but it is the 
fashion, and they might as well be out of Fiji as 
out of the fashion. So they endure agony 
order to be fashionable. 

When a festival approaches, all the natives 
who belong to fashionable society have their 
hair dressed. It is washed in lime-water to 
make it frizzed, and then dyed in several colors, 
and arranged in various ways. Several days are 
required to get the head-dresses in ~~ 
When the hair is “fixed up,” the native, for 
fear of disarranging it, sleeps on a pillow oF 
head-rest made of a length of bamboo, resting 
on the short cross-legs. A European would have 
a violent headache if he rested five minutes oD 
such a pillow. ee 
| Fashion may not wear out in Fiji as much 4 
| parel as it does in Paris. But the Fijian pa 
to quite as much inconvenience to appear sty lis 
as is the Parisian. 
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A REGISTRAR of births, deaths and marriages 
roceeded to the honse of one of his neighbors 
for the purpose of registering a birth, and on - 
uiry of the mother of the day and the date o 
the child’s birth, received the following charac- 
teristic reply: ‘Deed, sir, I ken neither the day 


of the week, nor the day of the month; us = 
bairn was born the day after Robbie Lumsden 
| pig was killed,” 
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For the Companion. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Bye, baby, bye! 
Birdies’ nestlings in the trees 
Swing, swing, with the breeze, 
High and low, swift and slow. 
Happy birdies, how they go! 
Bye, baby, bye! 


Bye, baby, bye! 
In a lily snowy white, 
Dreams asleepy bee to-night, 
Golden pillow for his head, 
Richest fragrance round his bed! 
Bye, baby, bye! 


Bye, baby, bye! 
Baby squirrels in their nest 
Rock, rock,—sweetly rest, 
In the old tree grim and gray, 
Resting till another day, 

Bye, baby, bye! 


Bye, baby, bye! 
Through the water cool and dim 
Drowsy fishes slowly swim, 
Rippling wavelets onward sweep. 
Sleep, my darling, sleep. 


Bye, baby, bye! 
Mrs. M. E, C. BATES. 





For the Companion. 
GRUNTY’S FUNERAL. 
Grunty was dead; the children were quite sure 
of that, so they thought he must have a funeral. 
“And we're going to dig the grave very deep, 
Aunt Jennie,” said Lillie, her brown eyes danc- 
ing with fun, “and we want yon to come to the fu- 
neral. Weare going to bury him with honors.” 
“Well, ’'ll be there, Lillie. Need I bring an 
extra pocket handkerchief?” 
“O, no, indeed,” said Lillie, “only bring a 
poeket full of rocks,”’ 
“A pocket full of rocks? What do you mean, 
cha?” I asked in surprise. 
0,” said Lillie coolly, “you'll find out when 
you get there. It is to be at two o’clock, mind, 
aunty, dear, just after dinner.” 
When I got to the “funril,” as little Ned called 





the ground, about a foot deep. It was in the 
middle of the garden, because the earth was soft 
and easily dug there. On the ground lay the 
fire shovel, an iron spoon, the long-handled 
skimmer (very much bent), and several clam 
shells. It had taken all these to dig Grunty’s 
grave, 

“Now, Aunt Jennie,”’ said Lee, as I came up, 
trying to look properly solemn, ‘‘you are to beat 
Grunty out of us.” 

“Out of allof you? Perhaps you mean Grunty 
and his family, for if he is dead, he cannot go 
hopping about down the throats of first one and 
then another.” 

“O, but he’sa fairy, Aunt Jennie,”’ said Bannie. 
“Yes, he divides himself up into as many pieces 
or persons as there are children,’ explained Lil- 
lie, ‘‘and then hops down every single child’s 
throat, and sometimes he hollers, and sometimes 
yells, and cries, and O, just everything.” 


“But how do you know he is dead?”’ I asked. 
“O, we choked him to death,”’ said Lee. 
“Tkilled him wid candy,” said Bannie. 
“Well, children,” said I, “if you are quite sure 
this old wicked fairy is dead, I'll chuck him out 
the best I can.” 
I then began on Lillie, who was the oldest, and 
who I knew would not cry. She stood over 
Grunty’s grave, and held her mouth wide open. 
I beat her on the back till she choked. 


would stamp, and chew, and look at you as if 
to say, “‘Do you expect a horse to talk?” 

Once his mother made him a new summer 
suit of “‘bird’s eye linen,” a kind of cloth with 
little rough, raised spots upon it, and he put it 
on for the first time one pleasant afternoon when 
Horace came to play. The mother heard voices 
and laughter all the afternoon, on the hill, and 
when it was supper time she went out and called 
her little boy. He came round the corner of 
the barn and trotted up to her, brandishing his 
“fore legs,’’ with a wisp of checkerberry leaves 
in the corner of his mouth from which a green 
juice was oozing, stamped and whined, and 
rubbed his head against his arm, but seemed in- 
disposed to speak as usual. 
“Georgie, what is the matter with your 
clothes?’ were the first words she spoke as her 
eye fell upon him, for they were threadbare 
from his neck to his heels, and the loose threads 
were floating in the air. Georgie pawed the 
ground impatiently and shook an imaginary 
mane, and bowed his head before her as if im- 
ploring her not to change him from a horse to a 
boy again; but taking him by the arm, she said, 
sternly: 

“Georgie, speak to me and tell me what has 
ruined your clothes!’ 

“Why, mover!’ answered Georgie, ‘I was a 
horse, and Horace did card me!”’ 

When George was older he had a good and 
noble dog, whose name was Brave, and there 
are many pleasant stories to be told about him 
which the little listeners of the Companion 
might like to hear. ANNA Boynton. 

ic saa 
For the Companion. 


PUTTING THE DOLLIES TO BED. 
Three little waxen faces, 
Six little eyes shut tight, 
Two, with their crimps all braided 
One, with her curls so light, 
Rest on the snowy pillow, 
Pray hush! a silence keep, 
Step lightly across the parlor, 
The dollies are going to sleep. 


‘“‘Hushaby, hushaby, children,” 

Sang Kitty, softly and low, 
“Hushaby, hushaby, babies, 

There were never such children, I know, 
Such quiet, sweet little darlings, 

(Matilda, don’t pull Gracie’s hair,) 
Hushaby, hushaby, babies, 

Hushaby, hushaby, there. 


(Amanda, don’t crowd Matilda) 
Hushaby, hushaby, by, 





“There,”’ said she, ‘‘Grunty’s out of me.” 
Then it was Lee’s turn, and then Bannie’s, and 
last of all dear little baby Ned’s, who got a very 
small beating indeed. 
“Now,’’ said Lee, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘old 
Grunty is dead and in his grave, and we'll cover 
him up. Where’s your rocks, Aunt Jennie?” 
“There! I forgot all about them,” said I, ‘‘but 
I'll get a few brickbats across the garden. Will 
that do?” 
*“O, yes, very well,” they all said, 
Then we all went to work, pitching in stones, 
and brickbats, and dirt, till we had quite a mon- 
ument raised over old Grunty, who had disturbed 
usallsomuch. Then we went back to the house 
and I painted on a little board these words, for 
an epitaph: 
“Here Lies 
Grunt GRUMBLE GROWL, 
Killed by four little children, to deliver 
the children of the world from 
his cruel oppression.” 
JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 


behind his father’s barn which used to be called 
the “‘pasture hill,’ and here he delighted to 
prance, driven by his playmates, Horace, Moses 
or John, with the lines on his teeth for bits, and 
canes for ‘‘fore legs,”’ curving his neck, whinny- 
ing and chewing checkerberry leaves, which he 
called hay. 

Sometimes his masters took long journeys 


When George was a little boy he was very 
fond of playing horse. There was a steep hill 


I guess you'd go to sleep quicker 

| If you were as tired as I. 

| I've been dreffully, dreffully busy, 
| Had to wash, and iron, and bake: 
And Gracie tore her best apron 


| And I had another to make. 
| 


“So hushaby, hushaby, dollies, 

| That’s right, shut your eyes up tight; 
i And I’ll cuddle down beside you 

For a minute, to say good-night. 
Only just for a minute, 

For L ain’t sleepy at all, 
Only tired, so hushaby, 

Hushaby—hush—a—by—all.” 


I looked around in wonder, 
At the silence all did keep, 
And I found the little mother 
Herself, had gone to sleep! 





} 
| 
| 
} 





with him to the stream or wood-lot a half mile 
distant, when he wonld canter soberly along, 
often drawing a load on a small truck wagon 
which his grandfather had made for him. 
Sometimes the little truck wagon, which 
served for cart, gig, family chaise or chariot, as 
he chose, would come rattling down the hill, 
followed by a frantic driver shrieking for some 
one to “Stop him! stop him!’ Again the horse 
stood still and kicked till his owner declared 
there was nothing left of the vehicle but splint- 
ers. Then the horse would be taken out and 
put in his stall and fed, and if you looked in 
and called him Georgie, or attempted to address 





it, the children stood beside an irregular hole in 





him in any way asif he was a human being, he | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
SQUARE WORD. 


My first is one-twelfth of a year, 
A genus of bivalves my second; 
My third we abhor, and my fourth 


A fine city in England is reck 
2. 


Aunt Lois. 


oned. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 


EXAMPLES: 
Insects—a reply. Ans. Ants—answer. 


A dressing—what holds it. Ans. Sauce—saucer, 


A habit—a rebel. 

An apartment—a story. 

A well-known gardener—a minister, 
Bright—a shark. 

An organ of locomotion—a narcotic. 
To behold—one who rents. 

The source of light—a task. 

A sort of jump—part of a mill. 

To grasp—an Emperor. 

A flank—a beverage. 

There’s no place like it—a poet. 


CHARL. 


3. 
WORDS REVERSED. 
1, A very common and useful thing, 
Reversed, are folds of a thread or string. 
. The Yankee does always, ’mongst foes or 
friends, 
Reversed, applied to the fingers’ ends. 
. A blemish or mark by the name we call, 
Reversed, favorite toys with children small. 
4. A measure of distance this word discloses, 
Reversed, will name an encampment of Moses. 
5. Is used in mortar, and slaked at first, 
A name in “Little Men,” reversed. 
6. Women did formerly, more than now, 
eversed, bites or cuts, no matter how. 
7. In law, one under a guardian’s care, 
Reversed, to pull, as a log or a chair. 
M.C. W. B. 
4. 


PICTORIAL RIDDLE, 


(Something new. Perhaps we ought to tell you that 
there is a little “catch” in this puzzle.) 


The central picture represents 2 certain word, in- 
dicating a certain object. f 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6 indicate what that object 
possesses, 

Numbers 7 and 8 represent what that object can 


0. 
Numbers 9 and 10 in what the object can be found, 
W.H.G. 
5. 


CROSS PUZZLE. 


* 
+ 
= 


Pe 


“1h 
Definitions, 

1, A kind of preserved fruits. 

2. A harbor on the Atlantic coast, 
la. A bit of burning wood, 
1b. Juicy products of certain plants. 
2a. Fine particles of stone, 
2b. Used in catching fish. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


What city? 
7. 
NAME OF A BOOK (IN SYLLABLES), 
My first is a definition ; 
My second that wherein we live; 
My third is but a preposition ; 
My fourth is central in position ; 
My fifth shows some disinclination ; 
My sixth a vowel is in station; 
My seventh for things that wake or slumber 
Just indicates the singular number; 
My whole is where none wish to dwell, 
Though all may like the story well. E. L. FE. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Trowbridge, Stephens, Denison, Colfax, Fields, 
Eggleston, Cozzens, Leonowens, Williams, East- 
man, Chaplin. 

2. To be scanned (two bees canned), 

3 RULES 4,.0V 
OVERT VETO 
OsAGE ATE 
Tri ForM TO 


5, Candidate, 


WwW. T. 0. 





6. Vegetation—Tie, one, oven, vane, net, gout, 
| note, gate, 
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OVERLOADING THE STOMACH, 
“Youth is the time,” remarks an eminent pbysi- 
cian, “when gluttonous habits are acquired.” And 
though he thinks that it is not always wise to em- 
ploy ridicule in educating young people, yet he 
would use it to make gluttony appear as disgraceful 
as it really is. Excess in eating is, however, no 
laughing matter, for it isa vice. Among the Jews, 
gluttony was classed with drunkenness; and the son 
who became an habitual glutton, or drunkard, was 
stoned todeath. The Israelites were punished when 
they became gluttons on the occasion of the mirac- 
ulous fall of quails. “The Lord smote the people 
with a very great plague.’ The place where the 
dead were buried was called, as if to mark the pun- 
ishment of sin against natural law, Kibroth-Hataa- 
vah—the graves of the greedy.” 

Boys and girls who gorge themselves, lay the 
foundation for indigestion and dyspepsia in after 
years. And, what is a greater curse than these 
physical evils, they form the habit of self-indul- 
gence. The young should be taught that, while 
overloading the stomach is a physical sin, which na- 
turo will punish, temperance in eating enhances the 
enjoyment of food. 


—_—_——_—___—_ 





KICKING A BEAK. 
Forest and Stream tells this “stunuing” bear story 
about a Vermouter, named Jack Foster,a man of 
great physical strength: 


Jack was in the woods, on his way home from sap 
trees, Where he had been boiling maple sugar. tt 
was a mild dayin March. The snow was six feet 
deep, and the warm spring air had softened the sur- 
face so that no one could walk on it without snow- 
shoes, a pair of which Jack had on his feet. 

He was unarmed. As he walked on, he came toa 
tallen tree directly in his way. He stepped upon it, 
but just as he did so, a large bear rose up behind it, 
and rushed at him with open jaws. 

The warm air had roused the creature from her 
winter sleep, and she was furious with hunger. 

Taken wholly by surprise, Jack gave a tremendous 
leap, which carried him a distance of ten feet from 
the trunk of the tree. But he sank deeply into the 
snow, and the bear was upon him before he could 
extricate himself. 

Then the battle began, man and beast rolling over 
and over each other in a desperate struggle. As 
often as the bear tried to seize him with his teeth, 
or overpower him with the fatal hug, Jack would 
save himself by kicking her on the nose with his 
snow-shoes. 

Finally, with one fierce plunge of claws and teeth, 
the brute fastened upon Jack, and failing to hold 
him, tore off almost all his clothing at a single 
sweep. 

Fortunately just at that moment he hit the tip of 
her nose with a most powerful kick. A blow on the 
end of the nose causes pain so acute as to disable a 
bear for a time, and it had that effect in this case. 

The brute gave back a little, and while he was 
wincing under the pain, Jack regained his feet and 
got several steps away. 

His assailant started after him again, but the snow 
was so soft she almost buried herself at every step, 
while Jack walked on the surface and escaped. So 
his suow-shoes, which rendered him a clumsy fight- 
er, linally saved his life, 


—_—~. -_ —— 





HOW THE LITTLE GIRL PROVED IT. 
Hereafter the language of mathematics will have 
to be more exact, 


A female teacher said that on a certain occasion 
she had in her school a class of little beginners— 
children of four and five years—and that in induct- 
ing them into the rudiments of arithmetic, she 
sought to simplify things as much as possible. 
There they had the ten numerals on their ten fin- 
gers, and iu adding or subtracting the simple num- 
vers, they could reckon upon those digits. The 
thing worked to a charm, and the little ones readily 
learned thus to solve the first problems of the great 
science. 

One day the class was out for recitation, and sub- 
traction was the theme. 

‘Five from five leaves how many?” was by-and- 

~ asked of a bright-eyed miss of four summers. 

The little thing up with her fingers aud went at it, 





For atime she seemed exceedingly puzzled, but at 
length her eyes snapped, aud she lifted her head 
contidently. 

“Five!” she said, with most assured emphasis. 

Curious to know how she had arrived at that solu- 
tion, the teacher asked her to explain. 

“Why,” replied the child, holding out her two 
hands, and placing them side by side, **zere’, 3 five on 
’at hand, and tive on ’at. Now I take away ’ese five 
f’om ’ose five, aud—’ere zey be—five!”’ 

About as fine a piece of ocular demonstration in 
the way of a logical dilemma as you will often meet. 
—Ledger. 


To “head off” such sharp little discoverers and 
accountants, it will be in order to say, “five from it- 
self how many?” instead of “five from five how 
many?” 

i‘ “ 


THE OLD CONVICT. 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Observer tells the following 
affecting story: 


Benbury Floyd of Chowan County, aged about 
sixty years, was convicted of a trivial larceny in 
1873, and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
He had been a good soldier, ‘and lost a leg in the 
Confederate service, and was said by his neighbors 
to have been a kind-hearted and obliging mau. He 
had no wife, chick or child in the world, except a 
little blind daughter, about fifteen years old, who 
was in the blind asylum. Last week, Superintend- 
ent Gudger came to Gov, Vance and told him the 
condition of this little girl, and that, having been 
in the asylum the full term which the law permit- 
ted, she would have to be discharged, and he did 
not know what to do with her, as she had no home 
or friend to go to, except this poor felon father. 
The Governor promised at once to pardon him. 

This week, the pardon was issued,and Mr. Gudger, 
on it in the “—s of the little girl, went with 
1er to the penitentiary to liberate her father. The 
scene between father and daughter was melting in 
the extreme, She could not see the felon’s stripes 
and the haggard prison look, and he, poor man, 
could look with pride and fondness upon the fair 
but sightless face of his child; something pure and 
innocent still loved him. Throwing themselves into 
each other’s arms, they wept uncontrollably. After 
a little, hand in hand, they went away. 


———— 
TWO KUssIAN COMRADES, 

To illustrate the bravery and comrade-fidelity of 
the Russian soldiers, au officer in the Czar’s army 
recently told a correspondent of the New York 
Times the following incident of a battle at Kitab 
(Central Asia) during a former war: 


It happened that in my company there were two 
young fellows who were like a second edition of the 
“Corsican Brothers,” regular inseparables, in fact, 
and one of them having got through the fight with 
what he called aslight wound ([ should have thought 
it « pretty sharp one myself), was just turning to re- 
tire, when he saw his comrade lying on the ground 
helpless, with a ball through his leg. In an instant 
he had him on his shoulders and was carrying him 
away, when eight of the enemy came rushing upon 
them at once. Thereupon the rough fellow laid his 
wounded friend on the ground as gently as a moth- 
er, and, standing astride of him, clubbed his musket 
and fought the whole eight of them single-handed ; 
and when the supports came up, they found one 
Shekri-Sebzian killed, and the Russian, with five 
sword wounds in him, keeping the other seven ras- 
cals at bay. But when we praised him and called 
him a hero, he looked at us quite surprised-like, and 
said,— 

“Ww hat was I todo? I couldn’t forsake my com- 
rade!’ 


—_—_ = —_ 


DINNERS AT POMPEIL 


From a painting recently discovered at Pompeii, 
it appears that even in those days, men knew what 
good living was. Here is a neat and somewhat sub- 
stantial dinner of three courses, which the painting 
portrays. An immense dish containing four pea- 
cocks stands in the centre of the table, surrounded 
by lobsters, one holding a blue egg in his claws, an- 
other a stuffed rat, another an oyster, and the fourth 
a basketful of grasshoppers. “This tempting dish 
would probably answer to our “roast.’? At the bot- 
tom of the table are four dishes of fish, and above 
them partridges, hares and squirrels, each holding 
its head between its paws. Entrees, no doubt. The 
whole is encircled by a sort of German sausage, ap- 
parently, and then come a row of yolks of eggs, a 
row of peaches, melons and cherries; and lastly, a 
row of vegetables of different sorts. "Dessert. 





NEWSPAPER FOR THE BLIND. 

A blind man’s newspaper is soon to be published 
in Germany. It is to be named the Journal Des 
Avengles, and its editors will be literally, though not 
really, we trust, “blind leaders of the blind.” 


It will be printed on type invented by a gentleman 
named Recordon, which is said to be a very great 
improvement, both in point of simplicity and cheap- 
ness, on previous methods. A principal feature is 
that each letter has small holes in it, to which the 
fingers quickly become sensitive, and the position 
of the holeg determines the letters, 


ae Diienseck 
STRANGE FREAK. 
A carniverous horse is not a desirable animal to 


own. The mares of Diomedes ate human flesh. 
Here is a case not quite so bad, but bad enough. 


Cyrel Vesper, of the town of Oak Grove, Ind., has 
on various occasions found his lambs in a headless 
condition, and all bis efforts to discover the cause 
were unavailing until last week. One morning he 
stood in his yard and saw a horse, which he used but 
little, walk up to a lamb, take it by the head and 
shake it. When Vesper arrived at the spot, tae 
horse had nearly devoured the head. 





A LITTLE fellow who wore striped stockings was 
asked why he made barber poles of his legs. His 
pert reply was, “Well, aint I a little shaver?” 


AN Irishman has defined nothing to be “a footless 
stocking without legs.” A description by another 
Emeralder is better. “What is nothing?” he asked. 
“Shut your eyes and you'll see it,” said Pat. 


Ir is said that a human being has seven millions 
of pores, through which perspiration and exhausted 
particles of the system escape. We are all pore 
creatures, 





Brest WorM MEviciINE KNoWN. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE Comrits ok Woum Luzeyubs, 25 cents a box. 








“TI TAKE ‘Andrews’ Bazar,’” said a lady, “because 
the illustrations always show what effect you want to 
produce, while the clear descriptions show how to pro- 
duce it. The paper patterns, too, are cheap and invalu- 
able.” Send ten cents for sample copy to W. R. Andrews, 
Cincinnati. — Com. 


Over-Exertion, either of body or mind, produces 
debility and disease. The usual remedy is to take 
some stimulant, the effect of which is the same as giving 
a tired horse the whip instead of oats. The true way is to 
fortify the system with a permanent tonic like the Peru- 
vian Syrup (a protoxide of Iron), which gives strength 
and vigor to the whole system. Com. 

“CANKER IN THE BUD.” 

You watch its development with expectant solicitude— 
the choice, exquisitely-moulded bud which promises to 
unfold with the perfect flower. You perhaps think how 
it willadorn the drawing-room vase, and anticipate the 
pleasure of showing it to your flower-loving friends. But 
some morning you find its head drooping, its fragrance 
fled, aml an ugly purple spot on one of the delicately- 
tinted petals. It is the poet’s “canker inthe bud.” How 
often the loathsome canker blights the cherished “In- 
fant blossoms” in our household gardens—those human 
buds which give earnest of a brilliant future. 
some 


The noi- 
canker, so long concealed—scrofula—at length re- 
veals its dreaded presence and to our bright hopes suc- 
ceeds the most agonizing fear, for we know the fatal se- 
quel it portends—pulmonary consumption. It is estimat- 
ed by eminent medical authorities that at least one-fifth 
of mankind are afflicted with this insidious malady. But 
its ravages are so secret, that even its vjctims are un- 
aware of its presence until it suddenly discloses itself in 
some of its myriad and ofttimes fatal forms. A slight cu- 
taneous eruption is often the only indicator of its pres- 
ence. The only means of exterminating this disease from 
the system is bya thorough course of constitutional treat- 
ment. This treatment must fulfil three indications, 
namely, promote nutrition, alter or purify the blood, and 
arrest disorganization of the tissues and the formation of 
tubercles. No more efficient alterative can be employed 
for these purposes than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. While imparting strength and tone to the diges- 
tive organs it cleanses the blood and heals the diseased 
tissues. Test its virtues ere the deadly canker has blight- 
ed the life you prize. Com. 
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AMONG THE AILMENTS cured by MILK OF Macyes;, 
incipient rheumatisii 4: 
gravel. 2 — Cum. 


are indigestion, costiveness, 


Mottoes for Embroidery on Perforated Cary 
Board, by mail. elegant and unequalled desigus, Ey. 
ery stitch marked. For price list, see Youta’s Comp., jy), 
5th, or send stamp to Wim. S. Dale, New Haven, Conn, | 























BIG PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING Stamps, 
Terms free. Taylor & Co.,C eve ‘laud, dU, 
$5°839 perday. Write to Patent 
_Agents ents, Agency Works, Lowell,Ms, 
Plated C ollar Button and our C: atalogue 
freetoall aitimore, Ma. Me W.K. Lay 
PHEAR, Baltimore, Md. Mention cam. 
UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 ets, 
an acre; 640 acre land a Undoubted ‘title, 
Rich lands. Immense emigra 
Address MATTHEW S& Ww HIT AKER, St. Louis. 
JF YOUR hair is coming out or turning gray, do not 
murmur over a misfortune you can so easily avert, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor will remove the cause of your 
grief by restoring your hair toits natural color, and there- 
with your good looks and good nature. 





crHEY CURE!” What cure? Ay er’s Cherry 
Pectoral for a Cough, Ayer’s Pills for a pur- 
gative, and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for the complaints 
that require an alterative medicine. 

Combs and Jewelry. Every 


TORTOISE SHEL variety. Original Designs, 


Goods, sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, * 4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue MILO HL DRE TH & co. Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 


VISITING CARDS. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ets. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 
25 Embossed, - 

25 Snowflake, 2 














Your name ne: ay pene on 
50 Granite, 20 ¢ 

25 French Ma ale, 25 ets. 

25 Basket Cards, 25 cts 

| Elegant + We, Ie, 
PE 'RRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















CHAPMAN'S Diarrhea and Summer C ‘omplaints 
of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
tor, Gr Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 
For either of the following: 5 
SEND 400 nicely assorted decalcomanie ; 
100 large assorted decalcomanie ; 
75 splendid gem chromos; FOR 
2 2 lovely surprise bouquets ; 
5 4 sheets scrap-book pictures; 
5—6x8 mounted chromos; 
3—9x11 mounted chromos; 1. 
CENTS 3: va uge catalogue, free with order. 
H. LUEBKER, Tribune Building, Chicago, Ll. 





-KINGSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring hoon in using. 








If you love ferns and leaves, 


nor» 


*OPLOS BAO PIOT OUP PUutTEM 


*O2UuUOS 10} PUSS 








For Betaniete Ss. 
For Tepriote 
For Mothers. 
For Fathers. 


We all love to see wild ferns, flowers 








eaves and plants in the summer and autumn, growing in the fields. 


For Young Ladies. 
For Young Men. 
oys and Girls. 
For Every One- 


These 


same ferns and leaves gathered and pre: ‘ssedl in their season make our homes beautiful in the winter. ent 
This Portfolio preserves ferns, plants, leaves and flowers, at the time of gathering, and provides a conver 


means of bringing them uninjured from the place where they are found. It is | 


4 by 20 inches in size, and contains 24 


pages of porous pa per with a number of stubs for the insertion of extra leaves; it also contains a sheet of gummed 


perforated paper, 
Half Cloth, Paper sides....... pees edbedwestbe $1 50. 


We cannot too highly commend this Portfolio. 
and easy to carry. 


You should order one or more AT ONCE. 


r fastening the ferns to the pages of the Portfolio. 


ES: 20 
Halt Leather, Cloth sides..........++++++ oiaceced 2 

It supplies a long felt need, is handsome, durable, cheaP 
Sent by express on receipt of price. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Youths’ Companion Office, Boston, Mass 








n:... 





